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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

My Grandmother's Guests, and their Tales. By 
Henry Slingsby. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 
1825. Robins & Co. Dublin, J. Robins, jun. 

Tus introductory frame-work to the tales com- 

prehended under the above title, (about ten or 

twelve in number, ) is a smart and amusing piece 
of writing ; and the tales themselves are various 
and interesting. Hours of Peril has some striking 
anecdotes of Paris during the worst period of the 
Revolution, when the Jacobins and Brisotines 
were in bloody conflict ; and is altogether a very 
interesting relation. The Old Grey Cloak is 
another favourite with us; but indeed, all are 
entertaining, and form a most agreeable miscel- 
lany. Length more than merit renders it conve- 
nient to us to exemplify the volumes by the story 
entitled, La Mort a tué les Vivans. The scene is 
Jaid in the valley of Mayland, between Geneva 
and Chamounie, where a traveller makes ac- 
quaintance with the Curé, ascends a mountain 
with him, to have a view of Mount Blanc, sees, 
at a chalet, a matronly beauty, and hears of her 
the following history from his reverend com- 


on. 

ee The chalet, under the roof of which we are 
now sitting, was built by Pierre Boisset, a pea- 
sant of the neighbouring valley. He was at that 
period about forty years of age, and bore the 
character of one of the most honest and good- 
tempered men of his district. He had been mar- 
tied early ; but his wife had died, leaving him one 
son, who, after vexing his father with all the 
wickedness of a wayward boy, had quitted his 
home ; and, no tidings having been heard of him 
for some years, it was supposed he was dead. 
Pierre, after living unmarried for a considerable 
time, was captivated by the charms of the youth- 
ful daughter of a peasant of Balme ; and, although 
his age was no recommendation to his suit, yet 
his reputation for a kind and manly disposition 
gave his pretensions the advantage over wooers of 
greater personal attractions ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the disparity between eighteen and forty, he 
made the blooming Catharine his wife. 

“Immediately before his marriage, having ob- 
tained a grant of the land upon which this dwelling 
is situated, he built it for the reception of his bride. 
After the performance of the nuptial ceremony he 
conveyed her hither ; and here he dwelt in a state 
of tranquil happiness which is equally beyond 
the reach and the comprehension of the rich and 
proud. One daughter was the only fruit of this 
marriage ; and the beauty of her person and the 
amiability of her temper rendered her the pride 
of her parents, and more than counterbalanced 
the pain which the misconduct of his son had 
occasioned to Pierre, 

“Time rolled on unmarked by any other oc- 
currences than the change of the seasons, and 
the progression of the lovely Marie to blooming 
womanhood. She was now nearly eighteen years 
old ; and, although the place of her abode was so 
remote, she was celebrated for beauty and good- 
ness throughout the valley. Those bad pas- 
sions, which flourish so luxuriantly in the rank 
soil of Cities, find no place, or at least no encou- 
Tagement, in these simple regions. In the little 


mountain, Marie was the most beautiful of the 
oung peasants ; and I believe that, notwithstand- 
ing all the common-place sayings about female 
envy, not one of them could have been found to 
dispute her title to that distinction. 
‘* Her hand had been sought by Jacques, the son 
of the richest man in the commune: you may smile 
when I tell you that he was the Gants of the 
neighbourhood, because he possessed a comfort- 
able chalet and half a score of cows. In point 
of wealth, Marie, too, was by no means a con- 
temptible match : the heiress of old Pierre, who, 
although he had no cows, had an extensive stock 
of goats—and whose chalet, though not remark- 
able for the facility of its access, was sheltered 
and substantial—might, without any great advan- 
tages of person, have looked among the best of 
her neighbours for a husband. The attachment 
of the lovers was approved of by their parents, 
and they waited only for the arrival of the spring 
to consummate their happiness. 
“« During the winter, however, Pierre, who had 
enjoyed that uninterrupted health which is ever 
the consequence of temperance, happened, in de- 
scending the mountain, to slip and fracture one 
of his legs. This accident, though by no means 
so serious in itself as to have endangered his 
life, yet, owing to the difficulty of obtaining sur- 
gical assistance, soon put on alarming appear- 
ances ; and upon the arrival of the medical prac- 
titioner, three days afterwards, he pronounced 
his patient to be in considerable danger. 
** My services, (continued the good pries‘,) 
were then required; and I was summoned to 
administer those consolations which are most 
eagerly sought when human remedies appear to 
fail. Proviens to my setting out I was surprised 
by a visit from a soldier in the uniform of the 
Austrian service. He wasin a state of consider- 
able intoxication ; but he informed me, as intel- 
ligibly as he could, that he was the son of Pierre 
Boisset, and that, having obtained leave of ab- 
sence from his regiment, he had come hither to 
see his father. I was grieved for the afflicting 
intelligence I had to impart, and still more to see 
the condition into which this young man’s excess 
had reduced him. He received the news of his 
father’s danger with the most perfect apathy, 
proposing, however, to accompany me on my 
visit. On our way I found, from his narrative, 
that, since he had quitted the valley, his life had 
been passed in riot and bloodshed, and all those 
vices which, though not necessarily the conse- 
quences of the military profession, are too often 
its accompaniments.* Those irregularities, which 
in a boy might have been amended, I saw had 
now ripened into serious and irreclaimable vices. 

‘* Upon my arrival at the chalet I had become 
tired and disgusted with my companion, and could 
not help entertaining a suspicion that his visit 
to his father had some interested motive. I 
found old Pierre in such a state as convinced me 
he had a very short time to live ; and, having dis- 
charged the duties of my sacred calling by ad- 
ministering the last ceremonies of religion, I in- 
formed him of his son’s arrival. 

“ The good old man, who was perfectly aware 
that his dissolution was about to take place, sig- 








church, which I pointed out at the foot of the 


nified a wish that he should approach. He reached 
out his hands to give him his blessing, which the 
son received with an air of stupid insensibility. 
“«« In a sad hour are you returned, my son,” 
said the expiring parent ; ‘and yet it isa conso- 
lation to me to see you once more before I die. 
I trust that time and experience have eradicated 
those faults which were the cause of your misery 
and of mine ; and while my last prayer is, that 
your death-bed, though far distant, may be as 
tranquil as mine, remember that integrity and 
piety alone can make you happy in this world, 
and in that to which I am hastening.’ 

‘* He sank upon his pillow as he finished speak- 
ing, and, his strength gradually declining, his eyes 
at length closed, and he died without the precise 
moment of his dissolution being perceived. His 
wife and daughter were overcome with their emo- 
tions, and remained kneeling by the bedside. The 
soldier alone stood unmoved, and, muttering some- 
thing about his having arrived only just in time, 
he coolly lighted his pipe at a lamp which hung 
in the room, and sat down amongst us, , 

‘“* When the females were in some degree re- 
covered, I intimated to the son that it would be 
better for him to retire. He grumbled, and 
seemed reluctant ; but at length arose, and, with- 
out taking the slightest notice of his mother and 
sister-in-law, he walked out, 

“ After offering such consolation as was in my 
power to the widow and her daughter, and leav- 
ing them in the care of some humane neighbours, 
I prepared to return home. I soon overtook the 
son of the deceased Pierre, whom | found com- 
plaining of the difficulty of the descent, interlard- 
ing his speech with the most vulgar imprecations. 
With the exception of this occasional blasphemy, 
he preserved a sullen silence, and, on arriving at 
the turning which led to my dwelling, he quitted 
me abruptly. 

“It is the custom in this country to bury the 
dead very shortly after their decease, and I 
learned that the next day but one was fixed for 
the interment of the remains of old Pierre. I 
attended, as was my duty, to accompany the 
corpse, and found the little chalet filled with the 
neighbours and friends of the family. The coffin 
lay in the midst, and the mourners were seated 
round it. The disconsolate widow sat overwhelmed 
with grief ; and her daughter beside her, endea- 
vouring to comfort her, looked like an angel. The 
saddened tone of her features, and the tears, which 
dimmed the brightness without diminishing the 
beauty of her eyes, rendered her still more 
engaging. They waited, as I understood, for the 
son, who had intimated his intention of bearing 
his father’s coffin to the grave. 

** At length he arrived, bringing with him a 
companion. This was a man who lived in the 
neighbouring town of Cluse, of notoriously bad 
character: every one shunned him, and, although 
their dealings sometimes led them into contact 
with him, it was with reluctance they spake 
together. He was a cheat and a liar; and gene- 


rally believed to have some indirect methods of 
acquiring money. He had long previously pro- 
posed himself as a suitor to the fair Marie, but 





** * The good Curé spoke of the Continental soldiery."” 


had been indignantly rejected. 



















“The son soon manifested symptoms Of d Pe 
enness ; and, looking round him with a rude 
stare, he at length went up to the widow, and, 
accosting lier, said,‘ Iam come to bury nly father 5 
but, before we set out, you must’ know that you 
cannot return to this chalet. It is mine ; that is 
to say, it was ; and I have sold it to my honest 
friend here,” pointing to his companion. 

** The widow looked up, but seemed incapable 
of speaking. At length she said, ‘ You will not, 
surely, have the cruelty to turn me out of my 
house,” 

“«« Your house!’ he replied with a sneer ; ‘ I 
tell you it’s mine! It was my father’s: he died, 
and [ am his heir. As to turning you out, that 
is not my affair ; if you can persuade this gentle- 
man,’ pointing again to the man who stood 
beside him, ‘ to let you stay, I’m sure I have no 
objection.’ 

“ At this moment I thought proper to inter- 
fere. ‘ Young man,’ I said, ‘I charge you by the 
respect which you owe to the memory of him 
whose mortal remains lie before you, and whose 
spirit is at this moment witnessing your deeds, to 
forbear your wicked purpose. If you are entitled, 
as you say, and as P fear is true, to this house, 
at least postpone your claim until your father’s 
widow and his daughter have some other dwell- 
ing. Would you at this season turn them upon 
the desolate mountain, homeless, and without the 
means of sustenance ?—At this season, when the 
very beasts of the field cannot bide the incle- 
mency of the weather?” 

« ¢T tell you again,’ said the apathetic ruffian, 
whom drunkenness had made still more brutal, 
‘ that I have no voice in the business : the house 
was mine, and [ have sold it, with all that belongs 
to it, You had better try to persuade the man 
who has bought them.’ 

«© The person to whom he alluded stepped for- 
ward as he spoke. He was about fifty years old ; 
thin, with a hook nose and small eyes ; and of a 
most forbidding aspect. The people in the 
neighbourhood said he was a Jew, and I believe 
they were right in their conjecture. He ap- 
proached the distressed widow. 

‘“« « Madam,’ said he, ‘ there is a very ready 
method by which you may retain possession of 
your: dwelling: if the offer which I made to 
Marie, your fair daughter, and which I now re- 
peat, shall be received with Jess scorn ’ 

« The gentle Marie, who, upon ordinary occa- 
sions had seemed of so mild a temper that the 
slightest exertion was foreign to her nature, 

- started from her seat, her eyes glancing with 
indignation. 

*«* Monster !’ she cried, ‘ you shall find that 
the base and cruel plan you have laid shall be 
defeated. Not for worlds would I marry you; 
begging and starvation would be happiness com- 
pared to the disgrace of being united to a shame- 
Jess and unmanly wretch, who has thus sought to 
increase the load “of a widow's affliction in her 
most trying agony.’ She flung her arms around 
her phos on hee 4 * We may be poor and deso- 
late, my dear mother; but we shall, at least, 
have the satisfaction of uot deserving our mis- 
fortunes.’ 

“ The hardened villain shrank back abashed at 
the rebuke of the young mountaineer. The by- 
standers murmured, and proposed to put him out 
by force ; but 1 checked them. ‘ My friends,’ 
said I, ‘ do not let any violence on your part add 
to the outrage which has this day been offered 
to the dead. It is only for a time that the wicked 
appear to prosper ; their own guilt shall one day 
bear them down, and bitterly shall they repent 
the daring impiety which they have now com- 
mitted. the mean time remember that they 
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Pman ¥’ aird, saccessfu they® appear e 
their wicked designs, which of you would ‘not 
rather be this houseless and bereaved widow and 
orphan than the-men who.stand before-you.! *”* 

«They were calmed: some of ‘the Daer vil- 
lagers who had known the son had now gathered 
round him, and were endeavouring to persuade 
him to undo the disgraceful contract he had made. 
It was in vain ; he listened at first indifferently, 
and at length impatiently, to their representa- 
tions, till, with a’ volley of imiprecations, he 
asked why they did not proceed with the funeral. 

‘Findmg that all remonstrance was useless, 
they at length set out. The only road to the 
churchyard lay down that path by which we ar- 
rived here to-day. The alleged purchaser of the 
chalet went off some yards before ; and the son 
and three of the deceased’s relatives bore the 
coffin. The widow, leaning on her daughter's 
arm, and dccompanied by those friends and 
neighbours who had assembled on the occasion, 
followed at some distance. It was in the middle 
of winter, and the difficulties of the road had 
increased by the lodgments of ice in various 
parts of the rocky path. The son, who was in 
the front according to that practice which even 
the solemnity of the occasion could not make 
him lay aside, swore loudly and often as he de- 
scended. The worst part of the road had now 
been passed, and the procession had reached a 
turn in the rock, when the son, with a movement 
of levity, and because he thought all danger was 
over, took a long step: his foot slipped, and, 
falling upon his face, the c was loosened from 
the hold of the other bearers by the violence of 
the shock :—it fell upon his head, and the blow 
produced instant death! 

‘« The impulse thus given to the coffin was so 
great that it turned over on one side, and con- 
tinued to roll towards the intruder, who had pre- 
ceded the company, and who had now gained a 
lower portion of the rock, He saw it coming, 
and earnestly, but vainly, tried to escape ; the 
coffin struck him on the legs, and he was hurled 
over into the deep abyss! when the trunk of a 
pine tree prevented the further descent of the 
corpse. A cry of surprise and horror burst from 
the following mourners. ‘The body of the son 
was picked up totally lifeless; but that of the 
other man was not found until the next day—so 
mutilated and disfigured that it would have been 
impossible to have recognized it but by Iris dress. 

“When the consternation caused by: this 
event had in some measure subsided, the coffin 
was recovered, and was borne without further 
accident to the churchyard, where it was quietly 
interred. There being now no persons to dispute 
the right of the widow and Marie to their chalet, 
they returned thither ; and, having addressed the 
assembled villagers upon the fearfully mysterious 
event which had just happened, I retired to my 
own home to meditate upon the awful and 
righteous dispensations of Providence, The 
female whom you have just seen is the Marie 
of the tale I have related to you, and from this 
circumstance the mountain path is still called by 
the peasants ‘ Le Mort a tué les Vivans,’” 


The Last Days of Lord Byron : with his Lordship’s 
Opinion on Various Subjects, &c. By William 
Parry, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 360. London, 1825. 
Knight and Lacey. : 

Tuis volume has appeared too late in the week 

to enable us to do justice to it in the way of epi- 

tome, The author was one of the persons about 

Lord Byron at the time of his death—his brigade- 

major and engineer; and he has here given us a 

view of matters, at least widely different from 















carry with them the contempt of every honest 


any previously published, He is somewhere styled 
a aq Tocuer ;” aud we confess that his volume 
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explodes at the Greek Committee—blackens Bla. 
iete;’ Bowring, D#rd. Byron's pri 

aba, Fetches, Séauhoper Mc, Meine 
ventures to turn Jeremy Bentham (that oracle and 
mighty Pan of the coarse and vulgar Westminster 
Review) into ridicule. When these worthies retort, 
it will be more dreadful than Greek meetingGreek ; 
but we must make our readers slightly acquainted 
with Mr, Parry, even in this Number, 

* As far,” says he, ‘‘ as] have seen the accounts 
which have been published of his: situation in 
Greece, there are some inaccuracies, and man 
omissions in them all. The people of Gre. 
Britain have never been told, ~~ appears - 
me, of the numerous privations, the great neglect, 
and the endless vexations, to which Lord Byton 
fell a victim, Neither his physician, who should 
have guarded against many of these evils ; his 
personal friends, who should have shielded him 
from others ; nor that particular person, who was 
the cause of much of ‘his perplexity, has de: 
scribed, or is ever likely to describe, all the cir- 
cumstances of Lord Byron’s situation in Greece, 
They fell woder my observation, however, as well 
as under theirs: the reasons for their silence do 
not apply to me, and I have therefote felt myself 
in some measure called on to write an accirate 
account of Lord Byron’s situation and sufferings, 
There are so many motives operating on other 
persons, either to make them preserve silence, ot 
misrepresent facts, that unless I state them cor: 
rectly, it is probable the public will never hear of 
them from any other quarter.”’ 

His book’(he adds) ‘* consists in a manner of 
two parts; the first is a narrative, in the form of 
a journal ; and the other is Lord Byron’s opinions, 
or circumstances connected with him, arranged 
under different heads.”’ 

From these we can merely copy a few of the 
most attractive passages, without much regard td 
observation or order. 

“In this chapter I shall bring together a few 
of Lord Byron’s familiar acts, illustrative of his 
character. It may be as well to remind the 
reader, before he peruses them, of the noble birth 
and neglected education of Lord Byron, Should 
he at the same time be acquainted with the con- 
duct in general of young men of Lord Byron’s 
rank, he will not 1 think find much to censure 
in some of the practical but harmiless jokes he 
sometimes played off on others. I mean*“not to 
defend such practices, on principle ; and I think 
nothing is more deserving of reprobation, than 
for 4 man in any Situation to sport with the feel- 
ings of those who dare not retaliate. 

- - - “ One of Lord Byron’s household had on 
more than one occasion involved himself and his 
master in perplexity and trouble by his uare- 
strained attachment to women. In Greece this 
had been very annoying, and induced Lord Byron 
to think of a means of curing it. A young Su- 
liote of the guard was accordingly dressed up 
like a woman, and instructed to place himself in 
the way of the amorous swain, The bait took, 
and after some communication, had rather by 
signs than by words, for the pair did not under- 
stand each other’s language, the sham lady was 
carefully conducted by the gallant to one of Lord 
Byron’s apartments. Here the couple were sur- 
prised by an enraged Suliote, an husband - 
vided for the occasion, accompanied by half a 
dozen of his comrades, whose presence and 
threats terrified the poor lacquey almost out of 
his senses. The noise, of course, brought Lord 
Byron to the spot to laugh at the tricked serving- 
man, and rescue him from the effects of his terror. 

« A few days after the earthquake, which took 

place on February 21st, as we were all sitting at 
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similar to that which we liad experienced when 
the earthquake occurred. Of ‘course all ‘startéd 
from their places, atid there was the same kind 
of confusion as on thé former évening, at which 
Byton, who was present, laughed immoderately ; 
we were re-assured by this, and’ soon learnt that 
the whole was a method he had atlopted to sport 
with our fears. +8 
‘« Qver the room where we were sitting, he 
had placed a number of Suliotes, who had been 
instructed, at a given signal, to catch hold of 
the rafters and jump on the floor with all their 
weight, so as to shake the house. They were on 
this point ready pupils, and effectually accom- 
ished Lord Byron’s wishes, by frightening the 
whole of the persons not let into the secret. 
.. . - “Opposite to Lord Byron’s quarters 
was a house built in the Turkish fashion, hav- 
ing little turrets, on the top of which were a 
number of small ornaments, The house was in- 
habited chiefly by women. One of Lord Byron’s 
most frequent amusements was to shoot at these 
ornaments with his pistols; and he was so ex- 
pert that he seldom missed. Before his death 
the house was entirely stripped of all its honours, 
Every time he fired, however, the report brought 
forth some of the women, who scolded most ve- 
hemently in the Greek language, proving, as he 
said, that it had not lost any of its Billingsgate 
since the time of Homer’s heroes, The women 
seemed glad of, the opportunity of giving free 
license to their tongues ; and Byron said he liked 
so much to hear and sée them, shat he would not 
be without the sport for a considerable sum. 
“The regiment, or rather the brigade, we 
formed, can be described only as he himself de- 
scribed it. There was a Greek tailor, who had 
been iu the British service in the Ionian islands, 
where he had married an Italian woman. ‘This 
lady knowing something of the military service, 
petitioned Lord Byron to appoint her husband 
master-tailor of the brigade. The suggestion 
was useful, and this part of her petition was im- 
mediately granted, At the same time, however, 
she solicited that she might be permitted to raise 
a corps of women, to be placed under her orders, 
to accompany the regiment. “She stipulated’ for 
free quarters and rations for them, but rejected 
all claim for pay. They were to be free of all 
incumbrauces, and were to wash, sew, cook, and 
otherwise provide for the men. The proposition 
pleased Lord Byron, and stating the matter to 
me, said he hoped I should have no objection. 
1 had been accustomed to see women accompany 
the English army, and I knew that though some- 
times an incumbrance, they were on the whole 
more beneficial than otherwise. In Greece there 
were many circumstances which would make 
their services extremely valuable, and I gave my 
consent tothe measure, ‘The tailor’s wife did 
accordingly recruit a considerable number of un- 
incumbered women of almost all nations, but 
principally Greeks, Italians, Maltese, and ne- 
gresses, ‘I wagafaid,’ said Lord Byron, ‘ when 
| mentioned this matter to you, you would be 
ctusty, and oppose it; it is the very thing, Let 
me see, my corps outdoes Falstaffs: there are 
me on Germans, French, Maltese, Ragusians, 
It ians, Neapolitans, Transylvanians, Russians, 
Suliotes, Moreotes, and Western Greeks, in front ; 
and to bring up the rear, the tailor’s wife and her 
troop. Glorious Apollo! no general had ever 
before such an army,’ ” 
., 4 short time previous to Lord Byron's fatal 
illness, it is stated, 
Laat hat above all things, however, annoyed 





in w 
in Greete, ahd’ till they fell ‘under my notice I 
had no conception ‘that one could think of such 
crooked contrivances—nothing ised me more, 
than the willingness of some Englislimen to lend 
themselvés to these deceitful and base purposes. 
Either much displeased at not finding themselves 
the all-engrossing objects of admiration, of care- 
less of every thing but their own selfish purposes, 
or willing to obtain that importance by trick and 
chicanery, which their own merits in a country 
like Greece never could obtain, they made it 
their express business to sow division between 
Lord Byron and Prince Mavrocordato. ‘Thus, 
shortly after Lord Byron’s first illness, one of 
them told him, that the Suliotes at Anatolica had 
disclosed ‘the circumstance that they were per- 
suaded by Prince Mavrocordato not to march 
against Lepanto. With that frankness which ever 
distinguished Lord Byron, he commnnicated this 
report to the Prince, who satisfied him, that it 
originated entirely in the malice of his enemies. 
In the then weak state of Lord Byron’s health, 
this report irritated him exceedingly, and it re- 
quired all my efforts and those of the persons 
who had most influence over him, to restore him 
to calmness. 

“ The irritation of this had scarcely subsided, 
when we discovered that intrigues were on foot, 
to persuade the Greeks, whom I had instructed a 
little in the art’ of preparing ammunition, to go 
offto Athens. Prince Mavrocordato and Colonel 
Stanhope were not on very good terms; the Co- 
lonel had no confidence in the Prince, and indeed 
openly bearded and opposed him. Itseeméed as 
if the Colonel supposed Greece was a regiment 
of guards, which might be put through certain 
mancuvres at his-pleasure. He wanted to drill 
it after his own fashion. His hostility to Mavro- 
cordato had been so marked, that there gradually 
arose an opinion, among both Greeks and English, 
strengthened by the Colonel’s own conduct, that 
he was endeavouring to break up the establish- 
ment at Missolonghi, and remove all the stores 
belonging to the Committee to Athens. This re- 

rt, like the others, was conveyed to Lord 

yron, and he not having parted with Colonel 
Stanhope on very good terms, it added much to 
the disagreeableness of his feelings. He had-be- 
fore attributed both neglect and deceit to the 
Greek committee or some of its agents ; and this 
report of the proceedings of their special and 
chosen messenger, made him, in the irritation of, 
the moment, regard them as acting even treach- 
erously towards him. - To the cause of Greece he 
was firmly attached, and resolved never to for- 
sake it: and he was proportionably both disap- 
pointed and angry, that those who pretended to 
feel a similar attachment, had it only on their lips, 
and not in their hearts. ‘ By the cant of reli- 
gious pretenders,’ he said, ‘ I have already 


of pretended reformers and of philanthropists 
amounts to.’ Had his valuable life been spared, 
the specious claims of both these sects would have 
been justly held up to the derision of mankind. 

«* At this moment then, that is, at the com- 
mencement of April, there was a combination of 
circumstances, all tending to irritate the naturally 
sensitive disposition of Lord Byron, and to 
weaken his -hopes of a great and glorious result, 
He-was morea mental being, if I-may use this 


thought more than an food. As his hopes of the 


{to his Situation... There was no mental stim =: 
left to make him bear tip “against his increasing easing 
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lexities, and ‘nerve ‘his “body to resist the 
tidxius effects of a bad climate.” = 

‘A very few days before his Lordship’s death, 
Mr. P. relates : ; +i : 

“« Tt was seven o’clock in the evening when I 
saw him, and thén I todk a chair at his request, 
and sat down by his hed‘side, and remained till 
ten.o’clock. He sat up inv his*bed, and was then 
calm and collected. Tle talked with me on a 
variety of subjectsconnected with himself and his 
pay 3; he spoke of his intentions as to Greece, 
his plans for the campaign, and what he should 
ultimately do for that country. He spoke to me 
about my own adventures. He spoke of death 
also with great composure ; and though he did 
not believe his end was so very near, there was 
something about him so serious and so firm, so 
resigned and composed, so different from any 
thing I had ever before seen in him, that my 
mind misgave me, and at times foreboded his 
speedy dissolution. 

*« « Parry,’ he said, when I first went to him, 
‘ I have much wished to see youto-day. I have 
had most strange feelings, but my head is now 
better ; I have no gloomy thoughts, and no idea 
but that I shall recover. 1 am perfectly collected 
—I am sure Iam in my senses—but a melan- 
choly will creep over me at times.’ The mention 
of the subject brought the melancholy ..topics 
back, and a few exclamations showed what occu- 
pied Lord Byron’s mind when he was left in 
silence and solitude. ‘ My wife! my Ada! my 
country ! the situation of this place—my removal 
impossible, and perhaps death—all combine ta 
make me sad. Since I have been ill, I have given 
to all my plans much serious consideration. You 
shall go on at your leisure preparing for building 
the schooner ; and when other things are dane, 
we will put the last hand to this work, by a visit 
to America.* To reflect on this has been a 
pleasure to me, and has tumed my mind from 
ungrateful thoughts. When I left Italy, I had 
time on board the brig to give full scope: to me- 
mory and reflection, It was then I came to that 
resolution I have already informed you of. I am 
convinced of the happiness of domestic life. No 
man on earth respects a virtuous woman more 
than I do; and the prospect of retirement in 
England with my wife and Ada, gives me an idea 
of happiness I have never experienced before, 
Retirement will be every thing to me, for here- 
tofore my life has been like the ocean in a storm,’ 
*« Then adverting to his more immediate: at- 
tendants he said: ‘ I have closely observed to- 
day the conduct of all around me. Tita is an 
admirable fellow ; he has not been out of the 
house for several days. Bruno is an excellent 
young man and very skilful, but I am afraid he is 
too much agitated. I wish you to be as much 
about me as possible ; you may prevent me being 


deeply suffered, and now I know what the cant} jaded to death ; and when I recover, I assure yon 


I shall adopt a different mode of living. T 
must have misinformed you when they told you 
I was asleep ; I have not slept ; and TI can’t ima 
gine why they should tell you I was asleep. 

*«* You have no conception of the unaccounta- 
ble thoughts which come into my mind when the 
fever attacks me, I fancy myself a Jew, a Ma- 
homedan, and a Christian of every profession: of 
faith, . Eternity and space are before me ; but on 
this subject, thank God, I am happy and at ease. 


phrase, than any man I ever saw, He lived on|The thought of living eternally, of again reviving, 


is a great pleasure. Christianity is the purest 


cause of Greece failed, and they seem to havejand most liberal religion in.the world; but the 
been the last, and perhaps the greatest his mind / numerous teachers who are continually ing 
was capable of forming, he became peevish ; and| mankind with their denunciations and their doc- 











td Byron, were the various efforts made to 
Prejudice him against Prince Mavrocordato ; and 


if I may so speak, little minded. Losing hope, 


** * This was in connection with his Lordship’s views 
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he lost enthusiasm, and became gloomily sensible | as to Greece, stated in another place 
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the Book of Christianity, and I admire the liberal 
and truly charitable principles which Christ has 
laid down. There are questions connected with 
this subject which none but Almighty God can 
solve. Time and s » who can conceive— 
none but God : on him I rely.’ ” 

With these hasty extracts we must, from the 
late time, be satisfied this week. 





The Traveller’s Companion, in Four Languages. 
By Madame de Genlis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Tuere have been many editions of this work, 
varying some of the lan : the one now un- 
der notice is in English, French, Dutch, and 
German, and appeared in Holland about a year 
ago. If it be not instructive, it is at least 
amusing, from the manner in which it is done into 
the three languages—English, Dutch, and Ger- 
man. A i of the English will suffice. 
There is variety enough, as, besides expressions 
of politeness, the work contains history, two dia- 
logues, and twelve articles of miscellaneous mat- 
ter. The Countess begins, very properly, with 
“‘ expressions of politeness.” They are, as will 
be seen, in the first style of elegance :— Would 
you have the kindness to lend me this book.” 
“I give you a thousand thanks—have you said 
that?” “ Excuse me, I have not said it.” “ You 
command, then?” ‘ You won't allow then ?— 
Good morrow, Sir.” ‘‘ Very well, at your ser- 

vice.” <I take my leave most devotedly.” 
‘« N.B. In the dialogues shall be found all the 
other expressions of politeness which are made 


use of in society. 

‘* Is there a cellar, net work, and pockets in 
it —(the cartiage.) 

s -covers—( quasi blankets.) 

“A Remed "nf Sea Sickness—Lay yourself 
flat on your , Shut your eyes, remain in 
that quiet posture, and your sickness will abate— 
if you lay long enough! ! 

“* T advise you to take a few of the etherial 


drops (drops of ether), they are a sovereign 
remed inst sea sickness, 

“ Here is the viol of the drops. 

“* How am I to take the etherial drops? 

“*T have tooth-ach. 

“ Hark ye, driver. 

«« The head-pin starts. (The linch-pinis lost.) 

‘* Could we not get some village horses? (team 
horses, 


“« The coachman has al boil (bruise) 
on his head. wienes 

“« He has fallen on a flint, which has burst a vein. 

“« Have you much to suffer? (Are you ill.) 

“© The rain pours down amain. 

“‘ Pray push the coachman a little forward 
with his work. - 

“* Oh Lord, that’s unlucky.” 

A custom-house officer asks, ‘‘ Have you 
nothing contrary to the decrees of the King ? 

“* Conversation on the post waggon. (In the 
stage coach.) 

“* We must leave the back (hind seats) of 
the n to the women and old men. 

“I dislike the ground flour because it is dark 
and moist. 

“* Where do the bells go to? 

« T want a new laid egg boiled in the shell. 

«‘ The eggs in the shells must not be overdone. 

“* Fresh salted and cold veal (pickled pork and 
cold veal.) 

“ How do you sell that hand-basket of fruit ? 

«* Have you any venison !—Yes, we have par- 
tridges, hare, and wild boar. 

«I want a calf’s chaldron, (a sweet-bread.) 

« Give us some vinegar of gum dragon (tarra- 
gon vinegar.) 


‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


** Make us some oe ym ud grace 

« T want some eggs preserved in snow, (cufs 
a la neige, snow eggs.) 

‘« I want some eggs fried with brown butter. 

“ Bring us some coffee well philtered, (very 
clear. ) : 

“ Give us a glass of corn brandy. 

a ‘~ the kettle on the coal-pan—(chafing- 
“* Have you no napkins more genteel ? 

“‘ Where are the butter-boxes or pipkins, and 
the gravy-ewers ?—(butter and sauce-boats.) 

“ Place the bottles, glasses, and a great heap 
of plates, on our side, 

“‘ T do myself the pleasure of drinking to your 
health. 

“ T will carve this hen by your leave. 

“* Can I get a commissioner ?—(a porter) 

«Do you chuse your pens cut with a fine or 
blunt edge ? 

‘* Neither fine nor blunt. 

The physician’s question to a sick. patient: 
“Do you blow your nose often ?’’—is but one 
of a series of charming and delicate questions too 
chaste for insertion in the Literary Gazette. 

Every page of the Countess’s work abounds 
With interesting and elegant phraseology such as 
we have selected ; and we strongly recommend 
her work to the hypochondriac, as a succedaneum 
for air, exercise, and cheerful society—when 
these cannot be had ; but as a traveller’s com- 
panion, or guide, it is decidedly the very worst 
ever imposed on the public, both in style and 
matter. 





Barbier’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes 
et pseudonymes, of which a second edition has 
recently been published at Paris, contains some 
interesting anecdotes. Among them are the 
following : 

“« A writer of the name of Varenne, had, at 
the instigation of the Ministry, published a work 
attacking the Parliament of Dijon. This work 
having been burnt by the common hi an, 
Varenne, apprehensive for his liberty, fled for 
refuge to Versailles. The Court of Aids, at 
Paris, ordered him to be personally summoned. 
To their messenger, Varenne showed an order of 
the King, which enjoined him to remain at Ver- 
sailles. Malesherbes, the first President of the 
Court of Aids, caused the prosecution to be car- 
ried on in Versailles itself, and Varenne was 
condemned for con’ + The Ministers per- 
suaded the King that this act of rigour ought to 
be reprehended. Louis XV., to show his dis- 
satisfaction at it, decorated the offender with the 
cordon of St. Michael. Immediately afterwards, 
Malesherbes ordered his apprehension, and de- 
finitive judgment was about to be pronounced ; 
when the monarch dispatched letters of indem- 
nity, with orders to register them in the Court 
of Aids. Varenne was obliged to appear before 
the Court on his knees, when Malesherbes pro- 
nounced from the tribunal these remarkable 
words: ‘The King grants your pardon; the 
Court confirms it. "Withdraw : your punishment 
is remitted, but your guilt remains upon you.’ ”’ 

In noticing a strange work by Palladino, Arch- 
bishop of Florence, and Legate of the Pope, 
which was published in 1482, under the title of 
“ Process by Belial, the advocate of Hell, against 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Virgin Mary,” M. 
Barbier says : 

“In this very extraordinary and curious ro- 
mance, Palladino, after having stated that the 
fall of man obliged Christ to die for the redemp- 
tion of the human kind, declares that, after his 
death, his soul descended to hell, into which he 





made a triumphal entry, delivered the blessed, 
loaded Lucifer with chains, and put the demons 


to flight. Having recovered from their firs 
alarm, the devils assembled, deliberated on their 
situation, and determined to carry their com- 
plaints to the throne of God, and to denounce 
Jesus as a disturber and usurper. Belial was the 
ambassador whom they chose. He receives his 
instructions, sets off, and arrives at the celestial 
court. The Eternal admits the complaint, and 
appoints Solomon to judge the matter. Solomon 
cites before his tribunal Jesus, who names Moses 
as his advocate. Belial loudly reproaches Moses 
for the murder of the Egyptians, but nevertheless 
consents that he shall plead against him. Moses 
speaks first ; he opens the cause ; and among his 
means of defence, rs that proof by wit 
nesses shall be allowed. To this the judge con- 
sents. The witnesses are introduced ; and Solo- 
mon, by a whimsical anachronism, makes them 
swear upon the Gospel to tell nothing but the 
truth. Belial challenges all the witnesses ; Abra- 
ham, on account of his liaisons with Agar, during 
the life of his wife Sarah; Isaac, because of his 
perjury; Jacob, for assisting to despoil Esau 
of his right of primogeniture ; David, as a mur- 
derer and adulterer; Hippocrates, for having 
killed his nephew; Aristotle, for having stolen 
Plato’s papers ; and Virgil, for having allowed 
himself to be exposed to public ridicule by his 
wife. Of all the witnesses, John the Baptist is 
the only one against whom Belial does not offer 
any objection. The cause is heard: Belial loses 
it, and appeals from the sentence to God, who 
appoints as sovereign judge, in the last appeal, 
the Patriarch Joseph. The cause, however, re- 
maius undecided ; and David proposing to refer 
it to arbitration, the Emperor Augustus and the 
Prophet Jeremiah are named on Belial’s side, 
and Aristotle and the Prophet Isaiah on that of 
Moses. ‘The judgment being at length pro- 
nounced, the two parties interpret it in their own 
favour. However, it is Jesus who has reall 
ined the suit; he gives instructions to his 
, ocr tog and ascends to heaven.—A very 
original feature in this romance, is the manner 
in which the Archbishop has drawn the cha. 
racters. While he has made Moses. choleric, 
ionate, turbulent, and, in fact, constituted in 
the best possible way to ruin the justest cause, he 
has made Belial the most calm and self-con- 
trolled personage, and exceeedingly entertaining, 
in consequence of the refined irony with which 
he treats his adversary.” 
It is a strange picture of the feelings of the age. 





HOLMAN’S TRAVELS. 

We shall not follow Mr. Holman’s progress to 
Moscow, nor enter into his details respecting that 
city, but rather extract his character of the 
Russians. 

“The Russians,” says he, “ are possessed of 
much natural quickness of mind and sensibility 
of feeling, which gives them the appearance of 
being a cheerful, amiable, and open hearted 
people ; but alas! under this exterior are con- 
cealed so much disingenuousness and artful policy, 
as to diminish materially, on closer acquaintance, 
that estimation to which they would otherwise be 
justly entitled. How lamentable it is, that the 
noble mind of man should be led by the mean- 
ness of artifice, to violate the principles of honour 
and honesty. 

“ Although some of the highest classes are 
not altogether exempt from a tincture of this dis- 
creditable principle, yet it is among the lower 
orders that it operates most actively, so as to 
degenerate into the lowest cunning, meanness, 


over the various transactions between man 





man; in short, they hesitate at no breach of 


and perfidiousness, and cast a shade of obloquy : 
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moral duty, so that they can accomplish their 
darling object of acquiring money. 

«* And conscience, truth, and honesty are made, 

To rise and fall like other wares of trade !’ 


“The only excuse that can be offered for this 
want of proper feeling is, that education is in 
this country so generally defective, that few of 
the sound principles of religion or morality are 
instilled to inculcate better conduct. Indeed 
these people are so little aware of the nature of 
human justice, that a former writer, adverting to 
this blemish on their character, observes, that 
‘in whatever they do or perpetrate, they think 
they are acting right; and as they seldom look 
back on the past, or anticipate the future, they 
derive little advantage in the culture of their 
moral principles from experience.’ ”’ 

Like Dr. Lyall and Capt. Cochrane, Mr. Hol- 
man, however, highly praises the hospitality and 
charity which, in some degree, compensate for 
these darker shades of national character. His 
account of the Russian ladies, too, will yield our 
readers some amusement : 

“ Nothing can be more fascinating than a Rus- 
sian ball or dress party, where the ladies exhibit 
all the taste of our Gallic neighbours, and which, 
it must be confessed, on such occasions, surpasses 
that of our fair countrywomen. The latter, how- 
ever, transcendantly outrival al] other women in 
the world in their morning costume : in short, it 
is in the neatness and simplicity of her dress at 
the breakfast-table, that the English lady evinces 
adegree of propriety and elegance, to which no 
parallel can be found. The ladies of Russia, in- 
deed, pay so little attention to their personal 

ce, that, throughout the morning, the 
hair is generally seen in paper, and the body 
—. oped in a loose robe, sans corset. 

“ The Russian ladies are not generally consi- 
dered handsome ; nor is this the mere invidious 
observation of a stranger, for the Russian gentle- 
men themselves are dis to admit the supe- 
rior charms of other females ; and I have fre- 
quently heard them speak, with rapturous delight, 
of the beauty of their Polish neighbours. To as- 
sert, however, that there are no handsome women 
in Russia, is a libel not to be credited; at all 
events, the exceptions are most [not] numerous ; 
and if they are not all beautiful, they are gene- 
rally amiable, frequently fascinating, and pos- 
sessed of many of the virtues that adorn the 
female sex, 

“‘ There is one habit attached to the ladies of 
this country, which, in my opinion, detracts ma- 
terially from the interest they would otherwise 
excite in the eye of an Englishman—the disgust- 
ing custom of taking snuff, and for which I can 
imagine no reasonable excuse. They are also more 
ttensely devoted to card-playing than is rational, 
or consistent with mere amusement. I knew a 
maried lady, with a young family, who had such 
@ passion for these occupations, that the cards or 
snuff-box were scarcely ever out of her hands. I 
also heard of an instance, where a priest came to 
confess a lady while engaged at cards, when he 
was requested to wait until she had finished her 


After all due preparation Mr. Holman left 
Moscow, and his mind was soon seriously occu- 
Pied with various reflections : 

‘“ My situation was now one of extreme novelty, 
a my feelings corresponded with its peculiarity. 

was engaged under circumstances of unusual 


* 

a When the author had reached Poland, he also makes 
q Subsequent remarks :—‘* I observed a material dis- 
aan so in the manners, cleanliness, and regularity 
So oles, as compared with the Russians, as well as 
FH e vey of their bread, and other articles of provi- 
— é females at the various pest-ctations were by 
—— pleasing than those in the same situation in 

and I believe the same degree of superiority at- 

” 





occurrence, in a solitary journey of several thou- 
sand miles, through a country, perhaps, the 
wildest on the face of the earth, and whose inha- 
bitants were scarcely yet accounted within’ the 
pale of civilization ; with no other attendant than 
a rude Tartar postillion, to whose lan; my 
ear was wholly unaccustomed. And yet 1 Was 
supported by a feeling of happy confidence,:with 
a calm resignation to all the inconveniences and 
risks of my arduous undertaking ; nay, I even 
derived a real inward gratification, in the prospect 
of retirement from the eternal round of pleasure 
and social enjoyments of which I had been parti- 
cipating to a degree of — that began to be 
oppressive ; again and again I interested myself 
by contrasting my voluntary exile with the con- 
strained banishment of the numerous unfortunate 
wretches who have been doomed to languish 
away, in the inhospitable wilds I was about to 
traverse, the remnant of a protracted existence, 

vated by an eternal separation from all the 
blessings that they have deemed most dear to 
them in life. 

“< T was soon, however, roused from my reve- 
ries, by finding that our postillion had lost his 
way.” Ses aoe 

With the correction of an error, we shall con- 
clude what we have to say of the first volume of 
the Blind Traveller’s, alias Blind Spy’s, peregri- 
nations. 

Mr. Holman states, that ‘“‘ The sons of the 
Russian clergy are all, ex necessario, priests,” 
p- 365. Were this the case, the empire would 
soon be deluged with spiritual comforters, as the 
fecundity of this class of the population is re- 
markable ; but the truth is, that the sons of the 
clergy are educated at the spiritual academies, 
and then either follow the footsteps of their 
fathers, become teachers in seminaries, or enter 
the civil or the military service of their country. 

Our limits will not allow us to accompany Mr. 
Holman to Kazan, Yekaterinburg, Tobolsk, and 
Irkutsk, lately noticed in our account of Captain 
Cochrane’s Travels. 

When in the last named town, Mr. Holman 

dined with the governor-general, by whom he 
was most handsomely treated. 
- + - “ My relations,” says he, .‘‘ with this 
gentleman were now of so friendly a nature, 
that I was frequently requested to stay after 
the party had dispersed, when he would kindly 
invite me to walk, or ride out with him in 
his carriage. This emboldened me to think 
that I had acquired some share of his estima- 
tion, and as we had conversed repeatedly and 
much together, that he must have entered more 
or less deeply into the various shades of my 
character. I therefore presumed to communicate 
to him, what I had done to no other person be- 
fore, an outline of the plan I had decided upon 
for my future proceedings, and which was no less 
than to complete the tour of the world. I was 
the more induced to this, as I felt assured that it 
would be materially in his power to promote my 
views. On receiving the intimation, he informed 
me, much to my surprise, that although I might 
visit any part of his own extensive government, 
he could not give me permission to embark from 
Kamschatka or any other sea-port, and that for 
this purpose a direct application must be made to 
the emperor himself.” 

The governor tried to dissuade him from this 
attempt; but in vain—and, 

«« January 2, 1824.—I was this day sitting with 
the governor-general, after his dinner-party had 
retired, when our conversation turned upon some 
news that had just arrived from St. Petersburg by 
a lieutenant of the feld-jagers, when his excel- 
lency greatly susprised me by communicating 





taches itself to those of the hicher classes.’ 


that the emperor had sent that officer for me, 


adding, that his imperial majesty would not con- 
sent to my ing from or even proceeding to 
Kamschatka, and was much concerned that I 
should have advanced thus far into Siberia, with- 
out that attendance which my affliction made - 
, or any knowledge of the language ; he 
had, Leotine. cont this officer for my protection, 
and directed him to accompany me on my return 
to Europe. His excellency then suggested, that 
it would be better not. to allow the circumstance 
to transpire, as no other person was acquainted 
with the nature of the feld-jager’s commission. 

“‘ This was a most severe disappointment of 
my favourite project and sanguine expectations. 

«In fine—on Priday, the 14th, I was sitting with 
his excellency, when he inquired whether I was 
prepared to set out with the feld-jager, as he could 
not remain any longer; to which I replied, that 
it was not my intention to return as yet, unless I 
was compelled to do so. He then said, ‘* You 
are compelled.” I urged that I had not sufficient 
money with me to pay the expenses of so long a 
journey. This objection he made light of, assur- 
ing me that he had no alternative but to enforce 
the emperor’s orders, and that he would accom- 
modate me with whatever money I might require. 
I rejoined, that it was not my habit to borrow 
money, and that as the government obliged me to 
go, and treated me in the light of a prisoner, I 
conceived it ought to be responsible for the ex- 
penses incurred. This, he said, would not be 
done ; and that, instead of being considered as a 
prisoner, the directions of the emperor were, to 
treat me as an independent gentleman, travelling 
for my pleasure, and with every possible atten- 
tion ; only that I was to be conducted out of the 
empire, with the choice of two points to leave it 
at ; viz. either the Austrian or the Prussian fron- 
tier. I gave the preference to the former ; and 
after this I agreed to set off at the time ap- 
pointed, which was on the following Sunday or 
Monday at the farthest. 

- - - “The only consolation that was offered 
me in return for my cruel disappointment was, 
that it was the emperor’s own act ; an assurance, 
the truth of which 1 have no reason to call in 
question ; but I cannot, will not, believe that the 


magnanimous and benevolent Alexander would: 


have interfered with my rational and innocent 
gratifications, and much more that he would have 
sanctioned the harsh measures to which I was 
afterwards subjected, unless his feelings had been 
influenced, or his confidence abused, by misre- 
presentation !” 

Mr. Holman minutely details his progress 
homeward from Irkutsk to Yekaterinburg, with 
his new associate, the government courier, and 
completely his prisoner. 

« At Moscow,”’ he relates, ‘ this companion 
announced to me, that I was not to call at the 
houses of any of my friends, not excepting my 
bankers ; but they were to be permitted to visit 
me at my hotel during three days of my stay at 
Moscow. 

“« This being the case, I determined to make 
the best of it, and therefore, in a jocular mood, 
drew up the following notice to apprize them of 
my situation : 

“« Crrcutar.—The prisoner Holman begs 
leave to acquaint his friends in Moscow, that he 
has just arrived from Siberia, under charge of 
a feld-jager. As his keeper does not allow him 
to visit his friends, he begs to inform them that 
he may be seen at the Hotel de l’Europe, in the 
Twerskoi, for three days only. Should it be ne- 
cessary for him to remain in Moscow any longer, 
no person will be allowed to visit him after tha 
time, with the exception of his physician and 
banker. 





«© « P, S.—He has just learnt that a tailor will 
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be: imeluded in -the exception, which ludes 
ae being exposed cathe fepatidin cies 
- ‘Asp however, I was.interdicted from writing 
eevtid-ngr, I was obliged to resort to a 
syatagem to up the: above. circular, or, in 
other words, to-use a nautical expression, to get 
ta.sindward, of his, vigilance, for as soon as I 
heard. him asleep at night, I crept out of bed, 
took my writing machine from my portmanteau, 
and committed to paper whatever I desired.” 

The threats of the police. were not empty 
sounds, for..Mr, Holman: was obliged to leave 
Moseow;; butche dwells..too-much on the con- 
versations between himself and the police, and 
the feld-jager. 

Having through Poland, Prussia, Hano- 
ver, &c. our author ultimately landed at Hull on 
the 20th of June, 1824, after an absence of two 
years and one day from his native country. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion that Mr. Hol- 
man’s work will yield considerable amusement and 
information to most classes of readers. In general 
the style is. simple, clear,and forcible, though oc- 
asionally common orinflated, We have remarked 
afew grammatical errors, and numerous typogra- 
phical.errors, which we are willing to place to the 
accidentof blindness, and the printer, but which we 
hope will be corrected in any future edition of the 
work. Among these—‘‘ wings beacon,” vol. i. 
p« 9. for, Wingo: Beacon : ‘‘ Konskamara,”’ p. 7%. 
for Kuntskammer : “ Zboten,” p. 135. for Zbiten : 
“ Caramzin’s,” p. 222. for Karamzin’s : “ Voskro- 
senski,”” p..246. for Voznesenskii: and ‘‘ Tagon 
Rock,”’ vol. ii. p. 109. for the well known town 
Taganrog—are a few of the more remarkable. 
We.could:also allude to some superfluities (be- 
cause we-have been told the same things by vari- 
ous authors), which might be suppressed. 
—— 

SEGUR’S RUSSIAN EXPEDITION.—VOL. II. 
(Conclusion. ) 

Wuen the passage of the Berezina was accom- 
plished, Napoleon regained his spirits, and ex- 
claimed, ‘' Behold my star again ;”’ for, as we have 
already. seen, he was a great fatalist. On this 
oceasion, Bouterlin says, ‘‘ That the conduct of 
the rorof the French was above all eulogy. 
lav on all sides, Napoleon ne perd pas la téte: 
hy able demonstrations, he deceives the generals 
who were opposed to him, and sliding, so to 
speak, between the armies which prepare them- 
selves to fall upon him, he performs his passage 
at.awell chosen point.”—(In short, he was the 
ablest of runaways.) 

Yet, after this, the miseries of the French 
army were such as would harrow up the feelings of 
the most hardened soul, and make the blood run 
cold within one’s veins. 

At last, “‘ near the ruins of Brilowa, unshel- 
tered, and at the head of his guard, one third of 
which were destroyed by the storm. During the 
day it stood to arms, and was drawn up in order 
of battle; at night it bivouacked in a square round 
itsJeader ; there the old grenadiers incessantly 
kept feeding their. fires. They sat upon their 
knapsacks, with their elbows planted on their 
knees, and their hands supporting their head ; 
slumbering in this manner doubled upon them- 
selves, in order that one limb might warm the 
other, and that they should feel less the empti- 
ness of their stomachs. 

** During these three days and three nights, 
spent in the midst of them, Napoleon, with bis 
looks and his thoughts wandering on three sides 
at once, supported the second corps by his orders 
and his presence; protected the ninth corps and 
the passage with his artillery, aud united his 








directed remains to Zembin, where Prince 


Eugene. had preceded him. ‘ 

“ It was remarked that he still gave orders. to 
his marshals, who had no soldiers to.command, 
to take up positions on that road, as if they had 
still armies at their beck. One of them made the 
observation to him with some degree:of asperity, 
and was beginning an. enumeration of his losses ; 
but Napoleon, determined to reject all reports, 
lest they should degenerate into complaints, 
warmly interrupted’ him with these words :. ‘ why 
then do you wish to deprive me of my tranquil- 
lity ? and as the other was persisting, he shut 
his.mouth at once, by repeating, in.a reproachful 
manner, ‘I ask you, sir, why do yor wish to.de- 
prive me of m illity ?’. An. expression, 
which, in his Ages Ser the attitude 
which he imposed upon himself, and that which 
he exacted of others. 

‘“« Around him, during these mortal days, every 
bivouac .was marked by a heap of dead bodies. 
There were collected men of all classes, of all 
tanks, of all ages ;. ministers, generals, ini 
trators. Among them was remarked. an elderly 
noblema: of the times long past, when light and 
brilliant graces held sovereign sway. This gene- 
ral officer of sixty was seen sitting on the snow- 
covered trunk of a tree, occupying himself with 
unruffled gaiety every morning with the details 
of his toilette ; in the midst of the hurricane, he 
had his hair elegantly dressed, and .powdered 
with, the greatest care, amusing himself in this 
manner with all the calamities,-and with the fury 
of the combined. elements which assailed him. 

‘« Near him were officers-of the scientific corps 
still finding subjects of discussion.” 

Having reached Smorgoni, Napoleon assembled 
his generals, and informed them of his.determi- 
nation to return immediately to Paris.. The 
scenes which followed are also very interesting, 
and. we think our readers will be gratified by 
Segur’s account of them ; but we must.now con- 
clude our examination of his work, which we 
again recommend most heartily, and with one 
closing quotation—the description of the unparal- 
leled distresses of the remnant of the Great 
French army. 

“« On the 6th of December, the very day after 
Napoleon’s departure, the sky exhibited a still 
more dreadful appearance. You might see icy 
particles floating in the air; the birds fell from it 
quite stiff and frozen. The atmosphere was mo- 
tionless and silent ; it seemed as if every thing 
which possessed life and movement in nature, the 
wind itself, had been seized, chained, and as it 
were frozen by an universal death. Not theleast 
word or murmur was then heard : nothing but the 
gloomy silence of despair, and the tears which 
proclaimed it. : 

“ We flitted along in this erhpire of death like 
unhappy spirits. ‘The dull and monotonous sound 
of our steys, the cracking of the snow, and the 
feeble groans of the dying, were the only inter- 
ruptions to this vast and doleful. silence. Anger 
and imprecations there were none, nor any thing 
which could indicate a remnant of heat ; scarcely 
did strength enough remain to utter a prayer ; 
most of them. even fell without complaining, ei- 
ther,drom weakness or resignation, or because 
people only complain when they look for kind- 
ness, and fancy they are pitied. 

“Such of our soldiers as had hitherto been 
the most persevering, here lost heart entirely. 
Sometimes the snow. opened under their feet, but 
more frequently its glassy surface affording them 
nosupport, they slipped atevery step, and marched 
from one fall to another. It seemed as if this hos- 
tile soil refused to carry them, that it escaped un- 
der their efforts, that it led them into soares, as.if 
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and icy hand upon them, was ready to seize upon 
his prey. In vain did these poor 3 
feeling themselves benumbed, raise themselves, 
and, already deprived of the power of speech and 
plunged into a stupor, proceed a few steps like 
automatons : their blood freezing in their veins, 
like. water in ‘the current of rivulets, congealed 
their heart, and then flew back to their head ; these 
dying:men then ered as if they had been 
intoxicated, From their eyes, which were red- 
dened and inflamed by: the continual aspect of 
the snow, by the want of sl and the smoke of 
bivouacs, there flowed real tears of blood ; their 
bosoms heaved heavy sighs ; they. looked at hea- 
ven, at us,:and at the earth, with an eye dis- 
mayed, fixed, and wild ; it expressed their fare- 
well, and perhaps.their reproaches to the barba- 
rous nature which tortured them. They were 
not long before they fell upon their knees, and 
then their hands; their head still wavered 
for a:few minutes alternately to the right and left, 
and from their open mouth some agonizing sounds 
escaped ; at last it fell in its turn upon the snow, 
which it reddened immediately with livid blood ; 
and their sufferings were at an end. 

«« Their comrades by them without mov- 
ing»a step out of their way, for, fear of prolonging 
their journey, or even turning their head, for their 
beards and :their hair were stiffened with the ice, 
and every ‘movement was:.a: pain.. They did not 
even pity them; :for, in.short, what had they lost 
by dying? what had they left behind them? They 
suffered so much; they were still.so far from 
France ; so much divested of feelings of country 
by the surrounding aspect, and by misery; that 
every dear illusion was broken, aud hope-almost 
destroyed. . The greater number, therefore, were 
become careless of dying, from necessity, from 
the habit of seeing it, and from fashion, some- 
times even treating it contemptuously ;. but more 
frequently, on seeing these unfortanates stretched 
out, and immediately stiffened, contenting them- 
selves with the thought that they had no more 
wishes, that they were at rest, that their suffer- 
ings were terminated! And, in fact, death, ina 
situation quiet, certain, and uniform, may be al- 
ways a strange event, a frightful contrast, a ter 
rible. revolution ; but in this. tumult and violent 
and continual movement of a life of constant ac- 
tion, danger, and suffering, it appeared nothing 
more than a transition, a slight change, an addi- 
tional removal, and which excited little alarm. 

«Such were the last days of the grand army. 
Its last: nights were still more frightful; those 
whom they surprised marching together, far from 
every habitation, halted. on the borders of the 
woods ; there they lighted their fires, before which 
they remained the whole night, erect and motion- 
less-like spectres, ‘They seemed as if they could 
never have enough of the heat ; on 5 kept so close 
to it as to burn their clothes, as well as the frozen 

arts of their body, which the fire decomposed. 

he most, dreadful pain then compelled them to 
stretch themselves, and the next day they at- 
tempted in vain to rise. : 

“In the mean time, such as the winter had 
almost wholly spared, and who still retained some 
portion of courage, prepared their melancholy 
meal. It consisted, ever since they. had left 
Smolensk, of some slices of horse-flesh broiled, 
and some rye-meal diluted into a bouillie with 
snow water, or kneaded into muffins, which they 
seasoned, for want of salt, with the powder of 
their cartridges. 

“ The sight of these fires was constantly at- 
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the first comers. These poor wretches wandered 
about from one bivowac to another, until they 
were struck by the frost and despair together, 
and gave themselves up for lost. ‘They then laid 
themselves down upon the snow, ‘behind their 
more unfortunate comrades, and there expired. 
Many of them, devoid of the means and the 

necessary to cut down the lofty fir trees, 
made vain attempts to set fire to them at the 
tumk; but death speedily surprised them around 
these trees in every sort of attitude. 

“« Under the vast pent-houses which are erected 
be the side of the high road in some parts of the 
way, scenes of still greater horror were witnessed. 
Officers and soldiers all rushed precipitately into 
them, and crowded together in heaps. There, 
like so many cattle, they ee against each 
other round some fires, and as the living could 
not remove the dead from the-circle, they laid 
themselves down upon them, there. to expire in 
their turn, and serve as a bed of death to some 
fresh victims. In a short time additional-crowds 
of stragglers presented themselves, and being 
unable to penetrate into these asylums of suffer- 
ing, they completely besieged them. 

“It frequently happened that they demolished 

their walls, which were formed of dry wood, in 
order to feed their fires ; at other times, repulsed 
and disheartened, they were contented to use 
them as shelters to their bivouacs, the flames of 
which very soon communicated to these habita- 
tions, and the soldiers whom they contained, al- 
ready half dead with the cold, were completely 
killed by the fire. Such of us as these places of 
shelter preserved, found next day our comrades 
lying frozen and in heaps around their extin- 
guished fires. To eseape from these catacombs, 
a horrible effort was required to enable them to 
climb over the heaps of these poor wretches, 
many of whom were still breathing. 
* « At Youpranoui, the same village where the 
Emperor only missed by an hour being taken by 
the Russian partizan Seslawin, the soldiers burnt 
the houses completely as they stood, merely to 
warm themselves for a few minutes. The light 
of these fires attracted some of these miserable 
wretches, whom the excessive severity of the 
cold and their sufferings had rendered delirious ; 
they ran in like madmen, and gnashing their 
teeth and laughing like demons, they threw 
themselves into these furnaces, where they pe- 
rished in the most horrible convulsions. Their 
famished companions regarded them undismayed ; 
there were even some who drew out these bodies, 
disfigured and broiled by the flames, and it is 
but too true, that they ventured te pollute their 
mouths with this leathsome food !”” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Legends of Galloway. By James Denniston, Esq. 
> Lvol. 8vo. pp. 294. Constable, Edinburgh, 
Fuom a heated and not well written, preface, we 
surmise that Mr, Denniston is a young author. 
He bas, we think, mistaken his way; and by 
maising his own superstructures on ancient popu- 
lar traditions, made up a volume which has neither 
the merit of being old nor new. His style is, 
nevertheless, as ambitious as it is faulty ; and he 
must unlearn more than he has learnt, before he 
can become a good story-teller. 


The Country Minister ; a Poem. Part 1. Three 
Cantos. By the Rev. J. Brettell. 12mo. 
pp- 178. Whittaker. 

Tne author, without any high poetical powers to 

protrude him from the mighty mass who sing in 

vain, and publish only to add to the number of 
failures in these days when transcendant merit, 
or, sometimes, fortunate accident, are required to 
attract popularity, seems to be an amiable ad- 








mirer of those pleasures which the cultivation of 
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the Muse affords. Therefore, though we cannot 
speak very highly of the level composition entitled 
‘* The Country Minister,” we may safely say that 
the volume is not unpleasing : its perusal may do 
good, and cannot do harm ; but, in short, medio- 
crity is its bane. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

NEW. ZOOLOGICAL, PROJECT. 
We, last Saturday, brietly announced Sir Hum- 
Davy’s new plan for forming a Zoological 
Society. It has been much canvassed, and we 
hear a great diversity of opinions upon it, Those 
friendly to it re-echo the language of the pros- 


ypectus—declare it to be worthy of an enlightened 


country—and anticipate wonderful improvements 

from its being carried into effect ; while those of 

an opposite way of thinking laugh at it as a wild 
speculation, and con little thanks to the President 
of the Royal Society, for attempting to make an 

Ark in London for the reception of pairs of all 

living things, after their kinds. 

Under these various judgments, we may best 
perform our part, in a Journal devoted to Science 
and Literature, by laying the plan and the argu- 
ments in support of it before our readers, The 
title is— 

“* Prospectus of a Society for introducing and 
domesticating new Breeds or varieties of Ani- 
mals, such as Quadrupeds, Birds, or Fishes, 
likely to be useful in common life ; and for 
forming a general Collection in Zoology.” 
After a rather ill-written fiourish on the im- 

portance of Zoology, not only to. Economicks but 

to Natural ‘Theology, the paper proceeds : 

“It has long been a matter of deep regret 
to the cultivators of natural history, that we pos- 
sess no great scientific establishments either for 
teaching or elucidating Zoology, and no public 
menageries or collections of living animals, where 
their nature, properties, and habits may be 
studied, In almost every other part of Europe, 
except in the metropolis of the British empire, 
something of this kind exists ; but, though richer 
than any other country in the extent and variety 
of our possessions, and having more facilities 
from our colonies, our fleets, and our varied and 
constant intercourse with every quarter of the 
globe, for collecting dead specimens and intro- 
ducing living animals, we have as yet attempted 
little, and done almost nothing 3 and the student 
of natural history, or the philosopher wiio wishes 
to examine animated nature, has no other resource 
but that of visiting and profiting by the magnifi- 
cent institutions of a neighbouring and a rival 
country. It is to be hoped that this opprobrium 
to our age and nation may disappear, and there 
can scarcely be a better moment for an under- 
taking of this kind than the present: a state of 
profound peace, increasing prosperity, and over- 
flowing wealth—when the public mind is pre- 
pared to employ its activity, and direct its re- 
sources, to new objects and enterprizes.” 

To accomplish these ends— 

“It is pro to establish a Society, bear- 
ing the same relation to Zoology that the Horti- 
cultural does to Botany, and upon a similar prin- 
ciple and plan. The great objects should be. the 
introduction of new varieties, breeds, and races 
of animals, for the purpose of domestication, or 
for stocking our farm-yards, woods, pleasure- 
grounds, and wastes; with the establishment of a 
general Zoological Collection, consisting of pre- 
pared specimens in the different classes and or- 
ders, so as to afford a correct view of the Animal 
Kingdom at large, in as complete a series as may 
be practicable, and at the same time point out the 
analogies between the animals already domesti- 
cated, and those which are similar in character, 
upon which the first experiments may be made.” 





Upon this part of the project, however, it 
must he observed, that while a few gardeners 
and a limited establishment are sufficient for all 
the excellent purposes of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, the provisioning and superintendence of an 
immense collection of animals must be a prodi- 
giousexpense. Indeed we do not see the possibi- 
lity of finding funds for the scheme, upon any thing 
like a general scale; and to have a menagerie 
only somewhat superior to_ the Tower or Exeter 
Change, would be to produce a mouse from the 
labour of the mountain. However we will copy 
the details as considered practicable by the 
projector. It is proposed, that, : 

“ Ist, A aon p pone should be provided, 
with abundance of water, and variety of soil and 
aspect ; where covers, thickets, lakes, extensive 
menageries and aviaries, may be formed, and 
where such quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, as 
are are imported by the Society, should be placed 
for ascertaining their uses, their power of in- 
crease or improvement.—2ndly. Sufficient ac- 
commodation for the museum should be provided 
in the Metropolis, with a suitable establishment, 
so conducted as to admit of its extension on addi- 
tional means. being afforded. It is presumed 
that a number of persons would feel disposed to 
encourage an institution of this kind ; it is there- 
fore proposed to make the annual subscription 
from each individual only two pounds, and the 
admission fee three pounds. The members, of 
course, will have free and constant access to the 
collection and grounds, and might, at a reason- 
able price, be furnished with living specimens, or 
the ova of fishes and birds.” 

We ask, doubtingly, if it can rationally be 
expected that such a multitude of persons would 
subscribe as to render this undertaking efficient 
or useful. The most popular societies in Britain 
vary from a thousand to three thousand members ; 
and how far would £2,000, or even £6,000 
a year go towards laying out such a place as is 
here described, and supporting in the woods, 
waters, and champaign thereof, lions and tigers, 
bears and boars, elks and baboons, sloths and 
kangaroos; eagles and vultures, ostriches and 
toucans, humming-birds and pelicans ; sharks 
and dolphins, cat-fish and dog-fish, mermaids 
(if there be any); and a thousand other sorts of 
known and nondescript creatures?’ But we re- 
turn to the prospectus. 

“‘ When it is considered how few amongst 
the immense variety of animated beings have been 
hitherto applied to the uses of man, and that 
most of those which have been domesticated or 
subdued, belong to the early periods of society, 
and to the efforts of savage or uncultivated na- 
tions,* it is impossible not to hope for many new, 
brilliant, and useful results in the same field, by 
the application of the wealth, ingenuity, and va- 
ried resources of a civilized people.” 

Well, if this succeed, we shall ride ele- 
phantsas in India, and camels as in Egypt, and 
griffins, perhaps, as in the Arabian Tales. We 
shall acquire a taste for walrus blubber like the 
Eskimaux—vice turtle soup in the season of 
scarcity ; think dog-pie as exquisite as the Chi- 
nese, and devour horse-flesh with a Tartar appe- 
tite. They will be altereda little by the processes 
to be adopted by the New Socicty; for Sir H. 
justly remarks : 

“ Tt is well known that with respect to mo: 
of the animal tribes, domestication is a process 
which requires time, and that the offspring of 
wild animals, raised in a domestic state, are more 





*«* We owe the peacock and common fowl to the na 
tives of India; most of our races of cattle, and swans, 
geese, ducks, to the Aborigines of Eu ;_the turkey to 
the natives of America; the Guinea fowl to those of 
Africa. The pike and carp, with some other fishes, were 
probably introduced by the Monks.” 
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pane Abr laren ag and in a certain 
number of generations the effect is made perma- 
nent and connected with a change, not merely in 


the habits, but even in the nature of the animal.| 


Even migration may be in certain cases pre- 
vented ; and the wildest animals, supplied abun- 
dantly with food, lose the instinct of locomotion, 
their offspring acquire new habits, and a breed 
fairly domesticated is with difficulty brought back 
to its original state.” 

This paragraph is strangely worded; but 
the style is of less consequence than the plan 
itself—the merits of which are thus wound up 
by way of peroration. 

“* Should the Society flourish and succeed, 
it Will not only be useful in common life ; but 
would likewise ote the best and most exten- 
sive objects of the Scientific Hi of animated 
Nature, and offer a collection of living animals, 
such as never yet existed in ancient or modern 
times.”’ [What the dickon’s does this assertion 
mean? are we to have animals that never existed 
before?] ‘‘ The present menageries of Europe are 

to objects of curiosity. Rome, at the 
period of her greatest splendour, brought savage 
monsters from every quarter of the world then 
known, to be shown in her amphitheatres, to de- 
‘stroy or be destroyed as spectacles of wonder to 
her citizens, It would well become Britain to 
offer another, and a very different series of exhi- 
bitions to the population of her metropolis. 
Animals brought from every part of the globe to 
be applied to some useful purpose as objects of 
scientific research, not of vulgar admiration ; and 
upon such an institution, a philosophy of Zoology 
founded, pointing out the comparative anatomy, 
the habits of life, the improvement and the 
methods of multiplying those races of animals 
which are most useful to man, and thus fixing a 
most beautiful and important branch of inoutolgn 
on the permanent basis of direct utility.” 

Like too many of ‘our modern associations 
and companies, this is extremely sonorous on 

per; but alas for the execution of the design— 
1s it not altogether visionary? Yet we under- 
stand it is patronized by some very influential 
men; and no one could be sorry to see the ex- 
periment tried. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Havrnc considered in the two preceding Lectures 
the several means by which accurate images are 
formed upon the retina, Dr. Rocer proceeded, in 
his Tenth Lecture, to the investigations relating 
to the second division of the subject. This divi- 
sion comprises the inquiry in the connection that 
exists between these physical impressions and the 
mental perceptions to which they give rise. A 
wide field of research is opened to us in this de- 
partment of physiology, which embraces many 
topics of curious and difficult solution ; involves the 
consideration of mental as well as physical laws ; 
and supplies some of the obscure, but interesting 
links of connexion between the phenomena of 
body and of mind. So difficult is the effort re- 
uired to unravel long established and almost in- 
dissot luble associations, formed at a period of 
which the memory has preserved no trace, that 
we can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that 
our knowledge of the situation, forms, distances, 
and magnitudes of the objects that we see, is not 
the result of an intuitive perception belonging to 
the sense of Vision. The opinions of many an- 
cient philosophers, that we saw objects by the 
emission of visual rays from the eye, were quoted 
as examples of the force of this natural prejudice. 
But a careful inquiry into the nature of the visual 
ideas, excited by the appearances presented by the 
eye, will show us that they involve perceptions of 
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from a sense distinct from that of Sight. They, 
in fact, belong to the sense of Touch ; or, per- 
haps, if the analysis were pursued to a greater 
degree of accuracy, they will be found to be de- 
rived from a peculiar sense connected with the vo- 
luntary movements of the body and of its different 
parts. All the ideas relating to distance, magni- 
tude, and figure, are ired with perfect facility 
persons who have never enjoyed the sense of 
sight: itis clear, therefore, that they may exist 
quite independently of that sense. But we may, 
on the other hand, conceive a human being born 
with none of the senses, except that of Sight: 
and we may then inquire what perceptions this 
sense alone would be capable of suggesting to his 
mind. By tracing the consequences of this hy- 
pothesis, Dr. Roget showed that the perceptions 
of this single sense could not communicate the 
knowledge of external objects situated at different 
distances : still less could they give any informa- 
tion as to the various tangible forms arising from 
their solidity and third dimension. But the case 
is not merely hypothetical or imaginary. It is the 
real situation of a child at birth, whose eyes are 
for the first time opened, and who has not yet 
exercised the sense of Touch, or acquired, by the 
spontaneous movements of his limbs, any accurate 
notions of the real extent of the space which sur- 
rounds him, and of the situation of the objects that 
occupy that space. The connexion or association 
between the visible and tangible ideas, is entirely 
the result of experience. The visible appearance 
becomes the sign or symbol which suggests the 
idea of the object with all its tangible attributes ; 
the association being of the same nature with 
that which is established between a name and 
the thing represented by that name. This theory 
was first distinctly laid down by Bishop Berkeley, 
in his celebrated Essay on Vision; and was 
happily put to the test of experiment in the re- 
markable case of a boy who, after being blind 
from birth, was enabled to see by an operation 
performed on his eyes by Cheselden. A mi- 
nute account is given by that author of the 
first perceptions received by his young patient, 
when his eyes began to exercise their proper 
functions. The impressions made on the o 
of Vision gave him at first no idea of objects at 
any distance from them: the objects viewed 
seemed in every case to touch his eyes, as he 
expressed it, as what he felt did his skin. He 
had no notion of the real shape of what he 
saw ; nor could he, by the sight alone, distinguish 
one thing from another, however they might 
really differ in form and magnitude. He acquired 
this power only by slow degrees, and by dint 
of continual comparison of the impressions of 
Sight with those of Touch. When, as in the 
case of pictures, the perceptions of the one seemed 
to be at variance with those of the other, he 
was exceedingly astonished, and would ask which 
was the lying sense, feeling or seeing ? 
Dr. Roget next adverted to the celebrated 
problem concerning Vision, proposed by Moly- 
neux to Locke, and which has excited a good 
deal of attention, and even controversy, among 
phisiologists and metaphysicians. The question 
was, whether a person who had been blind from 
birth, and had learned to distinguish by the touch 
a globe and a cube, could, er after he 
had acquired the faculty of sight, distinguish 
them at first view by that new sense, without the 
aid of touch. This question has been usually an- 
swered in the negative : but several considerations 
were stated by Dr. Roget, which should be taken 
into account in forming an opinion on this point. 
Although it may be true, that without the as- 
sistance of the sense of Touch, visible appearances 
would not of themselves give us a notion of dis- 





space, which must have been originally derived 












foundation has once been laid, the visual ideas, 
come greatly in aid of the rapid and distinct per.. 
ceptions of objects, as compounded of the im- 
pressions of both these senses. When the con- 
nexion between them has been once established, 
the slightest hint from either of the senses will, 
suddenly call up all the associated ideas, and we. 
have presented to our minds the full and com- 
plete perception of the object, with all its pro. 
perties, both visible and tangible. 

The theory of Berkeley affords a satisfactory 
solution of a question which has always been 
posed to involve considerable difficulty, namely, 
how it happens that we see objects in their real 
situation, when the images by which we see 
them are themselves inverted. This subject was. 
discussed at considerable Jength, and illustrated 
by a statement of the results of various experi- 
ments which could not well be rendered intelligi- 
ble without the assistance of diagrams. 

The law of projection, as it has been termed, 
by which we determine the direction in which 
objects are viewed by each eye, singly, was next 
explained. According to this law, each point of 
an object is imagined to be situated somewhere: 
in the course of a straight line drawn from the 
corresponding point of its image on the retina, 
and through the centre of the lens. The various 
exemplifications of this law under the different. 
circumstances in which it may be applied, were. 
stated; ws also the cases in which it appears to 
be violated. 

The means by which we form a judgment of 
the distances of objects from our eyes, as well 
as of their magnitudes, were next made the sub- 
ject of inquiry... The conditions which influence 
the nature of the images on the retina, arising 
from distance, and which require to be attended 
to by the painter in conveying the idea of grada- 
tions of distance in the various parts of the scene 
he delineates, were particularly pointed out ; and 
many instances of visual deceptions where these 
conditions are not present, were cited in illustra- 
tion. Proofs were also given, that in the judg: 
ments we form, both of distance and of magni- 
tude, our inferences with respect to the one, are 
often determined by our previous, or supposed 
knowledge of the other. Some remarks were 
made on the effects of aérial perspective, and 
on the exhibition of the phantasmagoria, and 
other optical illusions, in confirmation of the 

rinciples that were laid down on this subject. 
The phenomenon of the magnified appearance of 
the sun or moon, when at the horizon, as com- 
pared with their apparent size when at a consi- 
derable altitude, were readily explained, as direct 
consequences of the same general theory. 

The visible idea of an object seen at that par- 
ticular distance at which its view is most full 
and distinct, becomes the permanent or pre- 
dominant conception, which is most readily ex- 
cited by association with other perceptions or 
ideas, and which blends itself with the percep- 
tions derived from the other senses, so as to form 
an exceedingly compound idea. Every partial 
view, or even transient glance of an object, with 
which the mind has thus become familiar, under 
any of its various aspects, instantly excites this 
standard or dominant visual idea. Thus does the 
sense of Vision form apparently intuitive judg- 
ments with rd to the tangible attributes of 
bodies, independently of Touch, by which latter 
sense, the remote foundations only were laid, and 
the necessary elements supplied, of these judg- 
ments. 

Dr. Roget concluded this lecture by some 
observations on the combined influence of the 
impressions made on both our eyes, with re- 
ference to single vision ; a subject, which, though 





tance or solidity ; it is equally true, that after this 


investigated with great care by the most acute 















yeasoners, is yet perplexed with many difficulties. 
But as the as did not admit of his proceeding 
in the discussion of these questions in this lecture, 


he announced his intention of resuming it in the|judged to authors distinguished b’ 


next, 





CHRONOMETERS. 
Tue prize of 3001. assigned by the Lonps or THE 
Apminatty for the best Chronometer, after one 
year’s trial at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
has just been awarded to Mr. R. Wipenuam, of 
Fast-street, Red Lion-square, a very young and 
ingenious artist. His Chronometer, which was an 
elegant piece of mechanism, only suffered within 
the year an extreme variation éf one second, 84 
hundreds of time, according to the table of mean 
rates, computed by the Astronomer Royal, from 
actual daily observation. If we consider the state 
of mechanics, early in the last century, in the 
time of Dr. Hoox, when the attention of the 
Royal Society was first called to the theory of 
springs; and even the state of the arts at the much 
later period, when Mr. Harrison was awarded 
by government 10,0001. for his Chronometer, we 
cannot help being struck with the very great im- 
provement which has since been made in the con- 
struction of an instrument of such maritime and 
commercial importance; and gratified to know, 
how much of it is due to the skill and persever- 
ance of unpretending names among our own me- 
chanics. There are in general 30 Chronometers 
sent to the Royal Observatory for competition. 
Mr. Widenham’s having varied the least, has been 
purchased at the prize value by the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

We have much pleasure in redeeming our pledge 
of last week, with respect to the Royal Society of 
Literature, by re-printing the gratifying Speech 
read by the Lord Bishop of St. David’s to the 
Annual Meeting. It fully developes the progress 
and views of the Institution, and will be perused 
with pleasure by every lover of true learning : 

Though the promotion of good learning has 
not so many attractions as the promotion of con- 
vivial society, yet the progress which the Royal 
Society of Literature has made by the increase of 
its numbers since the last anniversary,—the ac- 
cumulation of materials for its future memoirs,— 
and the actual commencement and progress of an 
interesting work in one branch of the Institution, 
(the publication of inedited remains of Ancient 
Literature,) afford a gratifying prospect of the 
ultimate success of his Majesty’s patriotic design 
for the advancement of general Literature. 
_ Of that design, the primary and distinguish- 
ing feature is the reward of literary merit for past 
services to the public; and this, not by indivi- 
dual acts of personal bounty, but, by the dele- 
gation of the founder’s beneficence to a literary 
council, for the selection of examples of genius 
and learning, of discovery or research. 

The Ten Royal Associates, who, at their ad- 
mission, choose their respective departments of 
Literature, and engage to communicate to the 
Society, from to time time, their observations on 
subjects within their department, and on any 
other subject which they think of sufficient in- 
terest, are, in effect, Professors of those branches 
of Literature which they have adopted. Of the 
utility of this part of our constitution, the public 
may form some judgment from the following sub- 
Jects, which have been chosen by the present 
Associates : “ The relations in which the Poetry, 
the Religion, and Mysteries of Ancient Greece, 
stood to each other ;’—* Oriental History, Geo- 
graphy, and Antiquities ;’—«« M anuscripts, and 
those especially which relate to the Lite His- 
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tory ;"—“ Celtic Antiquities ;”—and “ Lite 
History ;”—‘ Political Economy and Statistics.” 

His Majesty's Gold Medals, which are ad- 
writings of 
eminent merit, or by important discoveries in 
Literature, have the same object in view as the 
appointment of the Associates,—the honorary 
reward of literary merit. There cannot be a 
better proof of the interest excited and felt by 
these honorary distinctions, and of the useful in- 
tercourse which they are calculated to promote 
between eminent men of letters and the Society, 
than is given by Signor Anglo Mai, in his letter 
of acknowledgment to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, who will read the letter.* 

The adjudication of the Medals of this year, 
will be felt, I am sure, to be not less honourable 
to his Majesty’s endowment, than the disposal of 
them at the last Anniversary. One of them has 
been adjudged to Major Rennell, for his learned 
and successful inquires into the Geography of 
India and the East, and for his very interesting and 
useful elucidations of the Geographical system of 
Herodotus, and of Xenophon Anabasis, and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. The other medal 
has been adjudged to Charles Wilkins, Esq. for 
his great eminence in the Sanscrit Language and 
Literature; a language and literature almost un- 
known in Europe, till the industry and sagacity 
of Mr. Wilkins unlocked its mysterious reposi- 
tories, and made that learning accessible to ordi- 
nary readers, which had been confined to the 
privileged orders of the Hindoo priesthood 

By the election of the Royal Associates, and 
by the adjudication of the medals, the Council of 
the Society have been fulfilling the purposes of 
his Majesty’s endowment, in a way, they trust, 
advantageous to the public, and not unworthy of 
the munificence of our Founder and Patron. The 
ordinary meetings of the Society continue to be 
distinguished by the recital of learned, curious, 
and interesting papers, of which the Secretary in 
his report will give to the meeting a perspicuous 
summary. 

Towards accomplishing that, which is the main 
object of the Society, (after the due disposal of 
his Majesty's endowment) I mean the publication 
of inedited remains of ancient literature, I have 
great pleasure in informing the present meeting 
that a Fasciculus, which will consist of twenty 
plates in lithography, from hieroglyphic and 
Greek MSS. has been commenced, and some 
progress made in it; seven plates being finished 
—five of hieroglyphics from Mr. Wilkinson’s 
drawings, with one of Greek inscriptions ; ano- 
ther, the manumission of a slave in Greek ; and 
lastly, the Tablet of Abydos, containing the hie- 
roglyphical names of a series of Egyptian Kings, 
found by Mr. Banks, with a duplicate copy by 
Mr. Wilkinson. Of these, one of the most inte- 
resting, on many accounts, is the manumission of 
a slave, in the Consulship of Constantius and 
Constantius Cesar, in the year 326. A copy is 
lying on the table with a transcript of it in com- 
mon Greek characters, communicated by Dr. 
Young. The manumission is dictated on a prin- 
ciple of religion—car’ evosBeay rov waveden- 
povocg Seov, which shows the influence which 
Christianity began to have in that early period 
after the adoption of the new religion by the Em- 
peror—a principle worthy of recommendation and 
imitation, even after the lapse of fifteen centuries. 

This fasciculus will form the third part of a 
work, which was begun by the Ezyptian Society, 
hut suspended, the Society not being sufficiently 
numerous to equal the expenses of the work. It 
is resumed hy our Society, and is superintended 
by Dr. Young, the original projector of the work. 





* We have mislaid the copy ot this interesting docu- 





tory of this Country ;”—« Philology and His- 


ment, but will insert it in next Lit. Gaz.—Ep. 
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It will therefore constitute a go 
specimen of what a be expected the exe- 
cution of one object of the Society—the recovery 
and publication of inedited remains of ancient 
literature, and is precisely an instance of that 
kind of work, which, though of great intrinsic 
value, yet, not being of sufficiently popular cha- 
racter to induce a bookseller to risk individual 
expense, hecomes, on that account, an object for 
a Society of Literature. : 

Another object of our Society, expressed also 
in our constitution, is to form, as far as may be 
practicable, a standard for our language, by the 
critical improvement of our /ericography. This. 
can never be fully accomplished, till the public is. 
in possession of the best models and authorities 
of our language, ancient as well as modern, as is 
stated by a valuable member of our Society in the 
preface to his Glossary to Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries. 

There is a most important work, yet unpub- 
lished, of our ancient literature, which has not 
escaped the attention of our Society, I mean 
Wickliffe’s Translation of the Old ‘Testament. 
It is a work that has many claims upon the pub- 
lic. On a Protestant people it has a very high 
claim, being the corner-stone of the Reformation, 
laid and built upon, two centuries before the ex- 
istence of the Reformer of Germany. It has 
more than one direct claim on our Society, It is 
one of the inedited remains of our ancient litera 
ture ; at the same time, it affords abundant ma- 
terials towards the critical improvement of our 
lexicography ; and is, moreover, not of a suffi- 
ciently popular character for a bookseller, indi- 
viduaily, to undertake its publication. 

But the publication of Wickliffe’s Translation 
is a work of expense much beyond the extent of 
our annual and life subscriptions, which at present 
are in great measure consumed by the current ex- 
penses of the year. It is, therefore, proposed to 
raise a fund by voluntary subscription among the 
members of the Society, to be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the printing of such large works as can- 
not be provided for out of the annual subscriptions. 
It 1s also proposed to keep a separate account of 
such printing fund, to be reported annually at the 
anniversary meeting. 

Amongst its other objects, the Council has 
never remitted its attention towards providing a 
house, or permanent apartments, of more con- 
venient situation, and more adequate to the wants 
of the Society, than what we occupy at present. 
They are not without hopes of a most eligible 
site ; and it is obvious, that a house, or perma- 
nent apartments, in an eligible situation, would 
have a tendency to increase the number of our 
members, and, therefore, to multiply our means 
of usefulness. 

If now it should be asked, as it may still he 
asked by any one unacquainted with the consti- 
tution and objects of our Society, what occasion 
there is for a Society of Literature? and what is 
this Society ? our answer may be short, consist- 
ing of a recapitulation of the objects of our 
Society. The Royal Society of Literature is a 
Society instituted for the purpose of giving the 
best practicable effect to his Majesty’s munificent 
endowment for rewarding literary merit for past 
services to the public, with one limitation, that no 
work be an object of reward, that is, in its prin- 
ciple or execution, injurious to morality or reli- 
gion: which any work must be, whose subject 
has a tendency to corrupt the public morals, or 
to vilify and endanger the established religion. 
It was never a question, with any of us, who 
knew his Majesty’s intentions, whether we should 
be a Society or not; but how we might most 
effectually accomplish the commission with which 











his Majesty had most graciously entrusted us. 
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Lo fulfil this primary purpose,—the due. dis- 
posal, of his Majesty’s endowment, a much 
smaller Society than our present number would 
have been sufficient. But it is proposed by the 
constituent regulations of the Suciety to enlarge 
the sphere of his Majesty's Leneficence, by 
doubling the number of the associates, from. the 
Society’s annual subscriptions, which cannot be 
done without a considerable increase of our num- 
bers,... It is also proposed to do in England what 
has heen done in. Italy, to bring to light some of 
the inedited stores of our public or private Li- 
braries, so far as they are hnown to be extant, 
and to promote the discovery of others as yet 
unknown. This also requires an increase in the 
number of our subscribers, It is moreover pro- 
posed to provide, as far as may be practicable, a 
standard for our language by the critical improve- 
ment of our Lexicography.. And this canvot be 
fully accomplished without the employment of 
recondite and expensive means. These several 
proposals, though secondary otperts of the Society, 
ave.of prime importance to the public, and can 
be fully executed only by the aid.of a numerous 
Society, such as (if we may judge from its increase 
since the last anniversary, ) the Royal Society of 
Literature promises to be. 

Camsrince, April 50.—At a Congregation 
on Wednesday last, the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. F. Dawson, Trinity coll. 
hp “Aela Master of Arts.—Sir W. E. B. Sandys, Tri- 
ckelors of Arts.—J. Fry, G.H. Bower, and W. Blake, 
Trinity college ; W. Stone, St. Peter’s college ; G. Gib- 
bons, Sidney coll. compounder; C.Wallington, Christ coll. 

Oxrorp, April 30.—On Thursday the follow- 
ing gentlemen were admitted to Degrees : 

Maetere of Arts—Rev. T. Frognall Dibdin, St. John’s 
college, grand compounder ; Rev. H. J. Urquhart, Fellow 
of New college ; Rey. J. J. Saint, Brasennose college; J. 
King, Oriel college ; Rev. F. Buttanshaw, University col- 
lege; J. Campbell, Balliol college. 

Bachelors of Arta.—D. Alexander, St. Mary Hall; C. 
Abbot, and W. Scarbrough, Christ Church ; 8. Brown, E. 
G. Bayly, and T. G. P. Atwood, Pembroke college ; F. H. 
L. Baldwin, Queen’s college ; RK. St. Barnston, Worcester 
college; A. Moore, University college. _ 

Society or Antiquantes.—On the 23d ult., 
George, Earl of Aberdeen, T. Amyot, Esq. N. 
Carlisle, Esq. T. Coombe, Esq. H.. Ellis, Esq. H. 
Gurey, Esq. H. Hallam, Esq. Sir G. Nayler, 
Kot. H. Petrie, Esq. M. Raper, Esq. Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, eleven of the Council, were 
re-chosen of the new Council; and W, Ayrton, 
Esq.; the Lord Bishop of Ely ; D. Gilbert, G. 
Gwilt, W. Hamilton, J. H. Markland, J. H, 
Merivale, F. Palgrave, Esquires; the Duke of 
Somerset, and Col. B. C. Stephenson, ten of the 
other Members of the Society, were chosen of 
the new Council. The Earl of Aberdeen was 
elected President ; Mr. Amyot, Treasurer ; Mr. 
Taylor Coombe, Director ; Mr. Carlisle, and Mr. 
Henry Ellis, Secretaries, for the year ensuing, 
The Society. afterwards dined together, to the 
number of about fifty. 


Tue Horticultural Society held its Anniversary 
Meeting for the election of the new Council and 
Officers, on Monday last, when the following 
noblemen and gentlemen were chosen of the 
Council for the ensuing year : 

The Earl of Aberdeen; the Duke of Bedford ; Edward 
Barnard, se Mr. Samuel Brookes ; John Enliot, Esq.; 
Alexander enderson, M.D.; Charles Holford, Esq. ; 
Robert Henry Jenkinson, Esq. ; Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Esq.; Mr. George go Joseph Sabine, Esq. ; Sir 
Claude Scott, Bart.; Richard Anthony Salisbury, Esq. ; 
Alexander Seton, Esq.; Mr. James Young. 

The following gentlemen were chosen Officers 
for the ensuing year : 

Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. President.—John Elliot, 
Esq. Treasirer.—Joseph Sabine, Esq. Secretary. —John 
‘Turner, Esq. Assistant Secretary. 

The following members of the Council were 
appointed Vice- Presidents : ‘ 

ve Earl of Aberdeen ; John Elliot, Esq.; Alexander 
Henderson, M. D.; Robert Henry Jenkinson, Esq. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


PINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

A single glance about the. present exhibition of 
the Royal Academy is sufficient to convince us 
of its superiority over many of the collections 
which we have seen at Somerset House for the 
last dozen of years; if indeed it does not surpass 
all of them during that period. To this effect, 
the splendid performances of. Mr. Hilton and 
Mr. Etty,* in the great room, mainly contribute ; 
while Mr. Danby’s. ‘* Delivery of Israel. out of 
Egypt,”’ in the School. of Painting, elevates that 
department by one of, perbaps, the most daring and 
fortunate eflorts of the imagination to give loca- 
lity to a supernatural event,. that bas ever been 
produced. Nor are these alone the works belong- 
ing to the highest class of Art which raise the 
character of this Gallery. Thomson’st charming 
Juliet is almost as-beautiful, surrounded by the 
glare of the public Exhibition, as it appeared to 
us in private : although in private is the only mode 
of forming a true judgment upon pictures. In the 
course of our remarks, we shall have occasion to 
animadvert upon some of the most showy and 
attractive specimens of the season, which are 
chiefly rendered so by being painted out of all the 
modesty of nature, and in tone up to the gold and 
glitter which surround them; while far better 
compositions are extinguished and killed by the 
want of the same meretricious qualities to sustain 
them in. the general shine. Stothard’s Titania, 
with. some of his peculiarities, is also eminently 
worthy of a name in the list of those things which 
display genius. Allan’s historical picture of the 
Assassination of the Regent Murray, Hayter’s 
Trial of Lord William Russell, and Cooper's 
Bosworth Field, also belong to the prominent 
contributions ; and much as we dislike the sub- 
ject, the large piece of Christ casting out devils, 
by W.-C. Ross, is of first rate promise. The 
Artist is, we believe, a young man. But even 
were we without these high productions ¢ (we 
allude to productions of higher merit only as be- 
longing to a nobler class of Art, as we value a 
first rate tragedian above a clever clown,) there 
would be felt a redeeming excellence in the Por- 
trait department. Many of the portraits are not 
mere likenesses ; they are superb pictures ; and 
will preserve a value for centuries, not only as 
representing famous individuals, but as delightful 
examples of execution and style. 

We throw out these hints without minutely 
individualizing—for, after all, a crowded room, a 
heated eye, and an excited mind, are sad draw- 
backs upon the formation of a correct judgment ; 
and we shall, accordingly, defer those details 
which belong to criticism, till we can take other 
opportunities for re-considering our early impres- 
sions. 

Of landscape, animal, and familiar still life, 
there are fair proportions; though, of the first, 
certainly not the usual number. ‘Che absense of 
Mr. Callcott’s pencil is not compensated by Tur- 
ner’s brilliant experiment upon colours, which 
displays all the magic of skill at the expence of 
all the magic of nature. On the opposite side of 
the room, we were glad to contemplate the more 
chastened scene of a Beech on a hazy morning, 





* “Christ crowned with thorns,” and “ the Combat, 
an ideal group, woman pleading for the vanquished.” 

+ This distinguished Artist, report says, is to succeed 
Fuseli as Keeper: there could not be a more honourable 
choice. 

t There has been an immense outcry among Artists, 
that the country gave no encouragement to works of the 
first class. Probably not, when, in most instances, it was 
the painters and their friends who saw their prodigious 
merits, and not the public. but look at the answer now. 
No sooner were these really fine works seen, than the 
British Institution paid Hilton 1000 guineas ; Etty, ob- 
tained the.same sam from an individual whose name we 
have not heard; and Lord Stafford gave 500 to Danby— 





very liberal prices for their respective pictures. 


by Collins. In other parts there are other Jand- 
scapes of great beauty, by Arnold, Conétable, 
W. Wilson, &c. Of the remaining: branches 
we have indicated—the humorous and familiar, 
or ordinary life, leads us to mention Wilkie, not 
laboured but admirable, in a Highland family ; 
Mulready, a travelling druggist; Lesslie, Ann 
Page ; both the latter done at the top of their 


jauthor’s powers of conception and finish. New- 


ton’s ‘ Dull Leeture,”’ as stated sin last Gazette; 
Sharp’s Barber Politician ; and Clint, exceedingly 
happy in Fawcett and C. Kemble, from the enter- 
tainment of Charles IJ. Ward shows us his 
usual noble stud of horses, of all kinds, The 
Antique Academy has much variety in very 
nearly 450 numbers of every description. . Some 
of the miniatures are of extraordinary merit, The 
Library is again deformed by. the admixture of 
portraiture and other subjects with the architec. 
tural designs and elevations—many of the latter 
are replete with excellence. The Model Aca- 
demy does not strike very forcible, though there 
also are some monuments, figures, and busts, 
deserving of liberal commendation. 


Mr. Drummond and Mr, Armald have (it is 
stated) had awarded to them the Premiums 
offered by the British Institution for the best 
Sketches of the Victories of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar. 








Two new frescos have just been discovered at 
Pompeia, which are most remarkable for the 
perfect correctness of their design, and for the 
excellence of their colouring. ey represent 
Briseis taken from Achilles, and, the Nuptials of 
Thetis and Peleus... These pictures still remain,in 
the place where they have been fowl, and are 
cousidered as the finest that have ever been dis- 
covered belonging to ancient times, 

The letter that furnishes us with this informa- 
‘tion also states, that M. Champollion, jun. is 
pursuing, with the greatest zeal, bis archeological 
researches at Naples, and in the entire of the 
surrounding country: he has visited Puzzoli, 
Baia, Pompeia, and Pestum, and has been pre- 
sent at the searches made at Nola. | 
Bourbon Museum at Naples has furnished him with 
new subjects of Egyptian investigation ; he has 
ascertained that three large engraved fragments 
of red granite which are there preserved, are re- 
mains of three of the obelisks at Rome: he has 
discovered for the first time the case of a mummy, 
the legends drawn on which are in hieratic cha- 
racters ; they are followed by another inscription 
in writing, which is neither Egyptian nor Gre- 
cian, and respecting which the evlightened tra- 
veller promises to give further details. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
I would not reproach thee, tho’ false as the wind, 
Which but fans a fair cheek, and then leaves 1t 
behind ; 
I would not reproach, tho’ thy treacherous kiss 
Had taught me to hate every holier bliss; 
Altho’ the dread magic of that tuneful voice 
Had made guilty slav’ry the life of my choice ; 
I still should love on, were thy chang’d heart as 
chill [northern hill. 
As the dark stream that runs by our bleak 
I would not reproach, tho’ thou bad’st me look on 
Whilst thou fondly caress’d scme lovelier one. 
But, oh! could’st thou blame if 1 did turn aside, 
The heart’s burning tear from that fairone to hide? 
Oh no: end when sorrow had prey’d on this form 
Till few charms were left for the dark silent worm, 
Oh, say would’st thou murmur one blessing to me, 
Who in death would still echo that blessing on 
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« PAULUS ZMILIUS. 
feutir to Italy, carrying with him th 
sy Sa Rory coi, Helo 
cen op 
¢ at Rome demanded fs Tr np Perseus and 
in an eye, e 
jl Abie oy j thoagh cven Roman hearts were 
affected with sorrow at the example this afforded of 
human change and wretchedness. 

But the Consul himself was an instance equally strik 
Pa Ey 
p nod died five days before the triumph 5 the other, 

twelve, three days after it. : 

Builius,.in a speech he wade to the Romans on this 
occasion, said—“* Now the man who triumphed, and he 
who-was led in chains, are on a par; but the children of 
Perseus are living—those of A2milius are no more.” 

Aikin’s Biography. 
Beauty was on the waves ; 
The royal galley like a palace rode ; 
Voices in triumph past ; and warriors strode, 
Close menacled, and slaves. 
Rome wav'd her pennons high, , 
As through her streets the captive monarchs past ; 
The clang of steel—the shout—the trumpet blast— 
Announcing victory. 
All hail the army’s boast ! 
Long live the Conqueror !—live the nation'spride! 
Xmilius !—brave A¢milius !—amyriads cried, 
And fair hands wav’d—a host. 
; *Twas.a triumphant day— 
A proud and glorious day. The Hero bow’d ; 
Mov’'d like a god before that countless crowd, 
Which swell’d the wild huzza! 
A full and brilliant star 
Look’d from the, Heavens like a destiny ; 
While rush’d the step of steel-girt warriors by, 
Red from the field of war. 
Why died the Commons’ cheers ?— 
‘Twas then King Perseus and his children, chain’d, 
March’d on ; and many Roman hearts were pain’d : 
It was a sight for tears ! 
. - Not long did feeling melt ; 
Again the triumph-shout far shook the ground, 
Again the Victor gaz’d on all around, 
And, like a Victor, felt ! 
ee © # © © © @ e 


Stillness is on the land— 
Stillness is o'er the grandeur of the dome— 
Stillness yo the waves. Night’s heralds come : 
leep rules with charmed wand. 
But ’tis not sleep doth rest 

Upon the Parian coldness of that frame ; 

Sleep speaks not to those watching eyes of flame— 
That brow with grief imprest. 

Sleep’s whispers do not rise 
To sooth the mourner by his dead son's bier ; 
A cry of horror wakes the father’s ear ; 

Death scowls before his eyes. 

Who may the Warrior be ? 
I know his face : we've met—but ’twas not thus— 
High was his bearing: ’tis—A®milius ! 

This looks not Victory. 

_ Tears are upon his cheeks— 

Despair is in the flashing of his eye— 

Upon his quivering lip deep agony— 

Slowly and sad he speaks : 
There lies my all of bliss, 

My boy—my graceful boy—alas, the sight ! 

Would to the Gods I’d perished in the fight, 
Ere I’d known woe like this : 

If ever pleasure came, 

Thou wast her leader—if I glory sought, 

My boy—it was for thee thy futher fought 
Through fields of sword and flame. 
Darkness is on my days, 

The sunlight of my life—my hope is fled— 

The voice I loved is gone—my son—is dead !— 
O sight—to blast the gaze! 


‘ |eularly in drawing, as if he had had the presenti- 


: Music. 

The newspapers. state that Miss Morrell is to 
have.a Benefit Concert: at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Tuesday the 17th instant, tickets for 
which may be obtained at the principal music- 
shops. We have not the pleasure of being per- 
sonally acquainted with this lady ; but we have 
reason to believe that the general excellence of 
her character, her musical powers, the melan- 
choly privation she patiently endures,* and some 
heavy and unmerited. misfortunes which have 
lately befallen her, give her a strong claim to the 
public sympathy and. encouragement, which we 
trust she will experience on thia occasion. 
Among the artists of superior talent who have 
arrived in this metropolis from abroad, is Mr. J, 
Moscheles, who intends, as we hear, to settle 
altogether in this country, and make London his 
permanent home, 

Madame Pasta is to be here by the 12th. .Ve- 
lutti has been imported, and is now in London! ! 
It is twenty years since England was so affronted. 
* Loss of sight. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BARON DENON,« 


Tne ancients, when a great man died, always 
found some portent in the heavens correspondin 
with the event. Denon’s death was not signali ed 
by atmospherical phenomena, but the intelligence 
has shed a cold damp over the literary and scien- 
tific world. There are men who should never 
die, so useful are they in their day, and so de- 
voted to the noble cg: of doing good : of this 
rare class was the Baron Dominique Vivant De- 
non. He was born in a small town in Burgundy, 
of a noble family : destined to shine in courts, he 
was at first appointed Page of the Chamber, The 
king, at an early age, appointed him Gentleman 
in Ordinary, and soon after, Secretary of Em- 
bassy, and in this quality he accompanied Baron 
Talleyrand to Naples, and during the absence of 
the ambassador remained as C é d’ Affaires, 
in which post he had several opportunities of dis- 
playing a rare superiority of talent, and a depth 
of conception, which lying concealed under an 
inexhaustible fund of wit and humour, was not 
even suspected to exist, till the wit and courtier 
vanished, to make room for the profound diplo- 
matist. His wit and gaiety were proverbial : the 
tidiculous never escaped him, whether seated on 
the throne or dwelling in a cottage ; and under 
the glowing colours of his imagination it assumed 
shapes still more ridiculous: the line of Persius 
may be applied to him : 
* Quid faciam nam sum p ti splene c 
His wit, more than his politics, having the 
misfortune to displease the Queen of Naples, 
Marie Caroline, at the period of the emigration, 
he incurred her royal disgrace and retreated from 
Naples and went to reside at Venice, where he 
was known as the Chevalier Denon ; his wit and 
talents, his amiable disposition, and the elegance 
of his manners, gave him a ready introduction to 
the celebrated Madame Albrizzi, and he soon 
became one of her greatest favourites, and the soul 
of her delightful parties. She has drawn his 
it in all the flattering colours of au exalted 
and an Italian friendship. Devoted to the arts 
with a passion that knew no limits, his mornings 
were entirely occupied, in Italy, in improving 
himself in the study of the Fine Arts, and parti- 
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ment that one day he would have the good for- 
tune to render his talents of use to society, in 
rescuing from the ravages of time, and the still 
more barbarous hand of ignorance, the treasures 
of remote antiquity ; and render that Egypt again 
an object of admiration, which was once the 
cradle of learning and science, and worthy from 





Manchester. 
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Denon, bred in courts, possessed a mind that 


revolted -at ty and superstition, and when 
the revolution broke out he adopted its principles, 
at least in appearance ; for we can sandhy suppose 
the man really to be a violent jacobin, who only 
madé use of his revolutionary zeal for the pur- 
pose of preserving many persons from the revo- 
lutionary axe, Denon did not seek merely to pre- 
serve his personal friends, virtue and innocencewere 
always regarded by him as friends and relatives, 
and he always sought to succour them ; and not 
only did he save their lives, but sent them money 
to make their escape, while the name of ther 
guardian angel was always kept from them with 
as much care as if he had been their enemy, 

had to dread their vengeance. The mask of 
revolutionary zeal, which, in Denon, evaporated 
in words, was rendered of great service to him in 
the formation of his cabinet. 

The author of the present notice, who had the 
honour of enjoying the friendship of this cele- 
brated man, one day asked him how he had been 
able to form such a vast collection of curiosities 
of every kind, and of such extreme rarity? He 
replied with bis wonted frankness. “* At the a 
of the Revolution, when the palaces and man-+ 
sions of the great were pillaged, the objects of 
art which the monsters did not destroy, were 
brought to the Hotel de Bouillon (the Paris auc- 
tion mart) to be sold by auction. I took lodgings 
in the Hotel, and examined the immense quanti- 
ties daily brought in, and as both the plunderers 
and the auctioneers were entirely ignorant of the 
value of the subjects that were sold, I purchased 
a very large quantity of objects of all kinds at a 
very cheap rate, and thus laid the foundation of 
my cabinet. Fortune has since favoured me in 
every way; her favours have been consecrated 
to the acquisition of fresh objects for my cabinet. 
“« Sovereigns, nobles, the great, and the learned, 
have all honoured me with marks of their muni- 
ficence and friendship, so that at length my ca- 
binet has become what you see it.” 

Selected by Buonaparte to accompany him to 
Egypt, he by turns wielded the sword and han- 
died the pencil, and it was- difficult to say whe- 
ther he excelled in arts or arms. His stock of 
gaiety never left him, even in the greatest re- 
verses, and under theseverest privations : it was 
not an insensibility to suffering, but an enlightened 
philosophy, that bore him up under evils for which 
there was no remedy. Many instances are re- 
corded of Denon’s humanity and feeling, on 
crossing the Desert. Those i have visited his 
cabinet at Paris, will recollect the terrific picture 
of the Arab dying in the desert of hunger and 
thirst: the sketch was taken from nature by De- 
non, whose modesty would not suffer the painter 
to tell the whole of the story; but we hope, now 
that he is no more, that the circumstance will be 
painted as it occurred, and that we shall see De- 
non, as the good Samaritan, raising the poor 
Arab’s head, and pouring into his Fea lips 
the last drop of water which he had for his own 
subsistence. ‘Ihe eyes alone of the dying man 
could speak his gratitude ; a burning tear gushed 
from their orbs, and he expired in the arms of his 
noble and generous friend. 

It is not when a man is at ease in his posses- 
sions, and that he spares a portion of his super- 
fluities to relieve the wants of his fellow crea- 
tures, that his benevolence can be boasted of; 
but it assumes an heroic, a divine character, 
when, like Denon, he hesitates not to sacrifice 
the very means of his own existence to save a 
stranger-and an enemy, who stands in need of it. 

Denon returned with Buonaparte to France, 
and prepared his. immortal travels in upper and 
lower Egypt, during the campaigns of General 





its wisdom of giving laws to the world. 


Buonaparte : it would be totally unnecessary here 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


to descant on the merits of a work which has ob- 


tained the hi , and been translated 
into almost all the languages of Europe. Napo- 
leon said one day, on looking over Denon’s work, 
“ If I lost Egypt, Denon has conquered it.” 

Napoleon rewarded our traveller's attachment 
and superior talents in appointing him director 
and inistrator-general of the museums and 
medal-mint. No medals were allowed to be 
struck, of which the design and execution had 
not received the approbation of Denon; and to 
this cause is to be attributed the uniform supe- 
riority of the Napoleon medals in beauty of execu- 
tion over every other collection in the world. 

Pope Pius VII. having come to Paris to crown, 
or rather to pronounce the Apostolic benediction 
on the coronation of Napoleon, Denon was de- 
puted to show his Holiness over the mint, the 
museum, and imperial printing offices. In his 
presence, the Lord’s prayer in 150 languages and 
dialects was printed 9 presented to him. The 
Pope expressed his admiration, and turning to 
Denon said, ‘ But thou hast not given me thy 
work.” ‘ Your Holiness, I should never have 
presumed to offer it to you, for you recollect you 
excommunicated me for having attempted to 
prove in it, that the world was more than six 
thousand years old.” ‘‘Psha! thou didst thy 
duty, and I did mine; (tu fis ton metier et moi 
le mien). Give me the book atiany rate.’’* 

When it was proposed to erect a column in the 
Place Vendome in honour of the grand army and 
the battle of Austerlitz, which was to be com- 
posed of cannon taken from the enemy in that 
campaign, Denon was appointed to superintend 
its execution. The column of Trajan, at Rome, 
was intended as the type, but Denon has greatly 
surpassed his model. In casting the bronze basso 
relievos many imperfections occurred in the 
plates, which puzzled M. Denon to remedy : he 
at a hit upon a plan which perfectly suc- 
ceeded, and he fancied himself the happy inven- 
tor or discoverer of the secret. A less enlight- 
ened mind would, therefore, have felt mortified 
on finding that his secret had been known and 
practised above two thousand years; and the 
author of this article will never forget with what 
delight the Baron related the anecdote of his 
having made this discovery (so destructive of his 
fancied original invention) on showing him the 
small antique cast to which the method had been 
applied. 

On the fall of Napoleon, Denon was main- 
tained by Louis XVIII. in his place ; but on the 
return of the ex-Emperor from Elba, our author 
could not resist the ties of old affection and un- 
bounded gratitude, and he of course lost his place 
on the second return of the King. He has since 
lived in retirement, enjoying the otium cum dig- 
nitute in its fullest extent. His cabinet, open 
several days in the week, was the resort of stran- 
gers from all parts of the world ; and his kindness 
and affability rendered him the most interesting 
object of his cabinet. For these last seven years 
he has employed the leisure moments stolen from 
the offices of friendship, in the composition of a 
work on the History of Art, with about 300 to 
400 plates from his own cabinet. ‘The subscrip- 
tion was closed in a short period after his inten- 
tion was known. He resolved not to print one 
copy more than was subscribed for, and the num- 
ber of subscribers was limited to 500. This work 
is nearly finished, and the Baron intended pub- 
lishing it in the course of the present year. 

His loss will be very severely felt. He was 
the protector of rising merit, which he aided both 
by precept andexample. Many of the first French 








* This anecdote originally appeared in the Literary 
Gazette ; but it is so characteristic that we repeat it here, 
as its proper place.—Ep. 





and influence. Madame Jacquotot, the first 
painter on porcelain in Europe, and many other 

ies, owe their success as artists to the advice 
and fostering benevolence of the Baron, who 
himself excelled as an artist. His attachment to 
the sex was proverbial, and his partiality to 
English ladies very flattering. Many of his fair 
English visitors will long live in the productions 
of his pencil. He was born to be universally be- 
loved, and will be long 2nd deeply regretted by 
all who knew him, or had heard of his talents, 
and were acquainted with the amenity of his 
character ; and the number composes the en- 
lightened part of the civilized world. He died 
at Paris, on Thursday the 28th April, aged 74 
years, preserving his gaiety to the last moments. 

B. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CORONATION AT REIMS, 

[As so much interest is felt just now in the approachin 
Coronation of Charles X.,we Aatter ourselves that the 
following original historical sketch and account of the 
first grand ceremony there, will not be unacceptable 
to our readers.) 


Crovis, the natural son of Childeric, estab- 
lished, in the year 486, the kingdom of France, 
and fixed his residence at Soissons. The palace 
he inhabited in that town was remarkable for its 
elegance, and exhibited all the magnificence of. 
Roman lu and architecture. The address 
he displayed in bringing over to his interests the 
Christian clergy of Gaul, showed a superior mind, 
and proved no less useful to the ambitious views 
in which he fondly indulged, than the splendid 
victories he obtained over his enemies. 

At that time Saint Remi, Bishop of Reims, 
enjoyed and merited the highest consideration. 
Endowed with an active genius, possessed of a 
prudent but firm character, he knew how to 
conciliate the admiration of the learned and the 
esteem of the great, with the affection of the lower 
classes of the people ; those extraordinary talents 
were farther enhanced by a lofty stature, a majestic 
gait, and an imposing air. Clovis felt the neces- 
sity of attaching this extraordinary man to his 
Interests : his first care was to save the territory 
of Reims from all the horrors attendant on war. 
The prelate soon exercised over the barbarian the 
authority of a father, as may be judged from the 
following letter addressed to this Prince : 

“‘ Make choice, for your counsellors, of men 
whose talents and virtues may prove useful to 
your designs, and the splendour of your throne ; 
and never forget that the august functions to 
which you have been called by Heaven, are ever 
to be exercised with the most rigid justice and 
disinterestedness. Honour and respect the clergy : 
in their counsels you will find the greatest ad- 
vantages, and your union with them will serve to 
consolidate your kingdom. Comfort and protect 
the unfortunate, feed and clothe the orphan, and 
inspire your subjects rather with love than fear ; 
let justice be always tempered with clemency ; 
let the poor and the stranger be free from taxes; 
receive no presents, of whatever kind they may 
be; let the gates of your palace stand always 
open to receive all your subjects, and let nobody 
quit your presence dissatisfied. You possess a 
rich patrimony: employ it in redeeming the 
captive, and in breaking the chains of his 
slavery. Whoever appears before you, receive 
him with politeness and affection, and let him 
never feel that he is a stranger.” 

What decided this prince’s baptism or con- 
version, deserves to be related. When pressed 
to this act by the lively instances of Clotilda, his 
wife, and the paternal exhortations of St. Remi, 
he was often heard to say—‘‘ I am the chief of 
a people who will never suffer me to abandon 
their gods,” 





ing taken up arms, Clovis marched against,them, 
and met their army near Zolbiac, now Zulphic. 
In the beginning of the battle, the army of Clovis 
is thrown into confusion : in vain he attempts to 
rally his troops ; in vain he invokes the gods of 
his fathers. At length he addresses himself to 
the God of Clotilda, and makes a vow to embrace 
Christianity, should victory declare itself on his 
side. At once the fortune of the day is changed, 
The King of the Germans is killed, and his troops 
seek their safety in flight : the conqueror becomes 
master of the country they inhabited, and ex- 
tends his domination to the banks of the Danube. 

Clovis, desirous of accomplishing his vow, as- 
sembles the French, and communicates to them 
the project he had formed, and the motives of his 
conversion. He receives not only their appro- 
bation, but three thousand of those warriors 
follow the prince’s example. 

The ceremony of his conversion, or baptism, 
was celebrated in the town of Reims, the 25th 
of December, 496, with extraordinary pomp. The 
day before this awful ceremony took place, Saint 
Remi occupied an oratory contiguous to the 
chamber of Clovis, and there, in presence of the 
queen, and the principal lords of the court, he 
employed every persuasion, and imparted every 
instruction capable of supporting the monarch’s 
faith ; then, in a prophetic tone, he displayed 
before his eyes his posterity, adorned with the 
imperial purple, and, by uninterrupted victories, 
forcing other nations to acknowledge their su- 
premacy; but to this flattering spectacle, he 
added that of the punishments which awaited 
them, if ever, intoxicated by success or seduced 
by adulation, they descended to that degradation 
of character, which forebodes the falls of empires 
and makes the sceptre pass into foreign hands. — 

“« From this oratory, Clovis, surrounded by his 
warriors, all richly clad, and attended by the 
most distinguished persons of his court, goes, 
says Flodoard, “in all the pomp of procession 
to the cathedral. The streets of the town 
through which they pass are hung with costly 
tapestry, and covered with all the flowers of the 
season ; but nothing approaches the magnificence 
of the church itself. ‘The body of the clergy 
first appear, bearing in their hands gospels and 
crosses, and making the air resound with majestic 
and solemn hymns. Then advances the prelate, 
holding the king by the hand, and followed by 
the queen and a numerous and brilliant retinue. 
They arrive at the baptismal font; the clerk who 
bore the holy oil is intercepted by the crowd, 
and, notwithstanding all his efforts, is unable 
to open a passage for himself. Saint Remi, 
after having sanctified the font, calls im vain for 
the unction; he sighs, and raises u his eyes 
bathed in tears towards the altar. At the very 
moment, a snow-white dove descends from 
heaven, bearing a vial filled with divine oil. 
The king enters the fountain of life, and then 
the prelate, addressing himself to the barbarian, 
says, in a tone that inspires both awe and re- 
spect: ‘ Bend down thy head, proud Sicamber, 
adore what thou hast burnt, and burn what thou 
hast adored.’ Then he thrice plunges him into 
the baptismal water, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, and anoints him with the celestial cream. 

It may appear unworthy of the historic page 
to employ the severity of criticism against this 
vial, impudently supposed to have been brought 
from heaven by a dove, and which, known by the 
name of la Sainte Ampoule, has served to conse- 
crate the coronation of many kings; we must, 
however, by irrefragable arguments, not only in- 
validate, but even annihilate, the existence, and 
prove the, absurdity, of a miracle invented by 
ignorance and sanctioned by vanity and supet- 
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miracle operated in so imposing a circum- 
ins as hos of the baptism of Clovis, and in 
ce of an assembled nation, could not re- 
main unknown to the rest of Gaul; it must have 
echoed through every town and hamlet, and 
served as the theme of every song. But, what 
is inconceivable, not one writer, not one orator, 
not one poet of the age, makes mention of it ; 
we find no trace of its existence in the letter 
written by the bishop of Vienne to Clovis, con- 
gratulating this prince on his baptism ; nor in 
that of Nicetus, bishop of Treves, addressed to 
Clodoswinda, queen of the Lumbards, whom this 
prelate exhorts to employ all her zeal in the 
conversion of Alboin, her husband; nor in 
the works of Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of 
Limoges, in his epistle written to Saint Remi; 
nor in the writings of Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poiteurs, who celebrated the most glorious events 
of the Christian religion; nor in Gregory of 
Tours, who may be justly called the great miracle- 
writer of France, and who collected with so much 
zeal and care all the prodigies of his age; nor, 
in short, in Saint Remi himself, who, having 
been the instrument and minister of the miracle, 
would not have failed to record it: on the con- 
trary, in the words he addressed to Clovis, no 
mention is made of the miracle of the dove. If 
we consult the works of the Bishop of Poitiers, 
which treat in a particular manner of the miracles 
operated by Saint Remi, not a word is to be 
found therein concerning the vial or the dove, 
and the most splendid miracle is passed over in 
silence, whilst he dwells with a certain pleasure 
on a description made, in Latin verses, of a fact 
much less important, the cure of Saint Martin, 
operated by an oil brought to him from heaven 
by an angel, As to Gregory of Tours, who was 
certainly acquainted with every circumstance 
concerning the baptism of Clovis; who was no 
stranger to the town, church, and palace, where 
the ceremony was performed ; who well knew 
what had passed between Saint Remi, the king, 
and his royal spouse ; and who, with a curious 
felicity, describes the streets hung with tapestry 
and strewed with flowers, the suavity of the per- 
fumes and the numberless wax-lights that adorned 
the cathedral; who descends into the most mi- 
nutious particulars, does not say a single word 
of the dove that, in the midst of the ceremony, 
descended from heaven, and, in presence of an 
entire people, presented the prelate with.a vial 
filled with cream to confirm Clovis. 
_ Such an omission excludes all reply, nor can 
it be supported by the warmest zeal of the most 
credulous believer. At length this mysterious 
vial disappeared, in the year 1793, when it fell 
in broken fragments when struck by Ruhl, the 
representative of the people, against the pedestal 
of the statue of Lewis XV. which adorned the 
principal square of Reims, 


DRAMA. 

DRURY-LANE. 
Ox Monday the King visited this Theatre, to see 
Freischuts, and Simpson and Co. The audi- 
ence, though equally loyal, were not so quiet as 
at Covent Garden ; and the Manager was called 
for, and reluctantly obliged to make a speech 
_ upon the subject of the disturbance. His Ma- 
) esty’s message to Mr. Elliston is much talked of 
in the theatrical circles: whether he was to 
blame or not we cannot determine. At all events, 
we believe the bearer of the Royal commands to 
have rather exceeded the limits of sound discre- 
tion ; that is—if all reports that are afloat be true. 

HAY MARKET, 
Ow Tuesday a new petite Comedy, called Tribu- 
ation, or Unwelcome Visitors, was performed for 
the first time, It is from the pen of Mr, Poole, 








the author of Simpson and Co. ; and if not quite 
equal in every respect to that entertaining little 
piece, is nevertheless highly amusing, and parti- 
cularly well adapted to the size of the Theatre. 
The story is a domestic one :—Mr. Dorrington, 
a gentleman who has been absent from London 
for many years, is making a short stay in the me- 
tropolis for the purpose of obtaining a situation 
under government, and accompanied by his wife, 
an elegant and charming woman, is residing in 
the house of Mr. Forrester, a near relation of the 
family. As is usual upon such occasions, the 
wife forms a variety of new acquaintances, and 
amongst others receives a call from Mrs. Morti- 
mer, a lady to whom she had been formerly 
slightly known when upon a visit at Bath ; but 
some reports having reached Dorrington about 
the doubtfulness of her character, he insists upon 
it that his wife shall cut he-—a command to which, 
after some remonstrance, she promises to be obe- 
dient. Dorrington, however, who is so strict 
with respect to the better half of himself, is 
equally willing that the worse shall do as it 
pleases; and recollecting the pleasures of his 
youth, proposes to Forrester that they shall make 
some excuse of business for their absence, and 
spend the evening in an agreeable frolic. This 
matter being settled, Forrester takes his friend to 
the house of Mrs. Dashmore, a lady who indulges 
her guests in a little flirtation, and a great deal 
of play, and here he is introduced under a ficti- 
tious name. Whilst all this is going forward, 
Mrs. Mortimer, who has changed her name for a 
convenient reason, and is known only by one 
party to be identical with. Mrs, Dashmore, has 
called to ask Mrs. Dorrington to the same “ At 
Home ;” but she, remembering her husband’s 
injunctions, at first refuses, till being persuaded by 
her friend to a little conjugal rebellion, she finally 
consents, and husband and wife, unconsciously 
and unexpectedly, find themselves at one and the 
same time under the forbidden roof. Here some 
very amusing scenes of mistake and equivogue of 
course ensue. The wife is courted by Sir George 
Faddle, and the husband loses his heart and 
money to the pretty Widow Ogle. The gentle- 
man is found out by the lady—but not the lady 
by the gentleman—until after a series of mutual 
distress from the fear of mutual detection, the 
piece concludes as in Simpson and Co, with a par- 
tial eclaircissement.—We call it partial, because 
at the fall of the curtain one half of the business 
only is cleared up, and the lady has still her own 
confession to make to her offending husband, 
From this imperfect sketch our readers wil] per- 
ceive that the audience are kept continually on 
the alert, each scene being ypon the point of 
bringing about a discavery which is always inge- 
niously and skilfully averted. ‘The dialogue is 
nothing extraordinary, either one way or the 
other. It never approaches to any thing like 
wit ; but at the same time it never degenerates 
into coarsness or vulgarity—and this, in the pre- 
sent state of our stage, is no mean praise, The 
acting was good. Mrs, Glover, to whom the first 
notice is due, never appeared to greater advan- 
tage than in the free, dissipated, doubtful, and 
fashionable Widow. Mrs. Davison, in the dis- 
obedient wife, is likewise entitled to great praise. 
In these two ladies may still be seen the remains 
of the old and genuine comic acting—every turn 
of expression distinctly and powerfully marked, 
and every word so delivered as to make the lan- 
guage come smartly upon the ear, and leave no 
doubt as to its point or meaning. The bringing 
these two excellent actresses once more together 
is really of itself a great dramatic treat. Dowton, 
as Dorrington, was very clever. He is not, how- 
ever, quite gentlemanlike enough in appearance 
for the part ; and his putting on his hat two or 





three times in the lady’s drawing-room, is 4 sad 
offence against good manners. A pair of gloves, 
also, at an evening party, would by no means be 
out of character. Vining, in Sir George Faddle, a 
sort of Lord Trinket, was highly respectable ; 
nor must we in justice omit Mr. Raymond, a 
country actor, who played Forrester, and who 
seems likely, with pains and industry, to make his 
way in London. A farce, in one act, preceded 
Tribulation ; and a comedy, in five, followed. Is 
this the Irish Fashion, introduced by the new 
stage manager ? 
SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

Pictures 1n Moss.—Among the sights which 
court the visits of the curious at this full and gay 
season, we have noticed one of humble preten- 
sions in Greek-street, Soho-square. It is an 
Exhibition of Pictures done in Moss; and by a 
person who has only had the education of a common 
gardener. We dare say his works ure familiar to 
thousands of the sojourners at Brighton ; where 
we saw them last summer. ‘They are now, how- 
ever, displayed for Townsfolk; and consist of 
subjects as large as life, of various kinds—such 
as hunting the boar, the ceremony of the corona~ 
tion, lions, stags, &c. &c. An idea may be 
formed of this truly rustic style of art, by fancying 
Miss Linwood's or the Gobelin silks turaed into 
the different coloured mosses of many trees and 
shrubs, and employed in mossing a complete pic- 
ture. The whole is well worth a look from the 





curious, were it only ta reward the originality 
and ingenuity of the inventiun. , 
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VARIETIES. 


The celebrated Duchess of Grammont, on 
being brought before the Revalutionary ‘Tribunal, ” 
was asked by Fouquier ‘linyille, the public ac- 
cuser, if it was not true that she had sent money 
to her emigrant children? ‘ I was going to say; 
not,” replied she, ‘“ but my life is not worth 
saving by a falsehood.” 

Masor Dexnuam.—A report has reached us 
(founded on a letter from Major Denham, at 
Leghorn, of last month's date,) which says that 
this distinguished traveller was performing qua- 
rantine, and hopes to be in England the middle 
of this month, ‘They had tgaversed and ex- 
amined Africa for about 20 degrees from N. to S,; 
10, from E. to W.; visited many countries wh 
known, even to the Arabs, except by ame, 
The geography iu our maps is stated te be so 
widely wrang, that many places must be moxed 
600 miles. They travelled the whole. way as 
Christians and Englishmen, and gaffeyed much. 

Prodigious Whale.—We are obliged to Mr. 
Rees Davies (Hull Advertiser office) for a letter 
received this (Friday) mayning, and giving us an 
account of one of the largest whales, of the kind,. 
ever seen, which has heen cast a-shore on the- 
Holdernesse coast, not far from Tunstall. It is. 
a male of the Macrocephalus, or blunt-headed 
Cachalot species, measuring above 62 feet im 
length, and of immense girth. The blubber and 
spermaceti, in astonishing quantities, offer a rich 
prize to the multitude, who commenced flinching 
in grand style. It was first observed floating off 
the mouth of the Humber, and was left at nearly: 
high water mark. 

Junction of the Lakes of Geneva and Neufchatel. 
—The project of uniting the Lakes of Geneva and 
Neufchatel is again talked of, They are sepa- 
rated by a distance of about three leagues. The 
Lake of Geneva communicates by the Rhone 
with the Mediterranean ; that of Neufchatel by 
the Thiéle, the Aar, and the Rhine, with the 
Atlantic. The junction of the two seas by this 
communication wil] therefore require, in the first 
place, a canal of three leagues in length, and them 
some works to render several parts of the Rhone 





fhe Aar navigable, It is saiff that’ M.edubatce le 


attd 
Veévey'ts dbdut'to furnish the ds for 
this interesting undertaking, and to superinitend 


the opetations. 
Death of Tomlinson the Engraver.—The fate of 
lat talent is painfully illustrated by the fol: 
iodlap relation, which ‘has reached us from one 
our Parisian’ correspondents : the mixture of the 
Judicrous with the tragi¢ gives an odd effect to 
the catastrophe.—-Tomlinson had long wished to 
visit Paris, and a few months since an English 
gentleman, who resides there, was induced ‘to 
gratify his wishes ; he gave him a lodging at his 
country house, fitted up a room for him, and 
procured him employment from the booksellers. 
Unfortunately, Tomlinson found that he could fet 
a small glass of brandy for a half-penny, an 
large one fora penny ; the consequence was, that 
he was drunk every day. and in two months he 
had not finished one small book plate. Atlast, 
having worked regularly for two or three days, but 


wanting a pair of shoes, he asked the loan of 


moneyto buy them, and ten francs were given} | 
him for that purpose. Instead of buying his 
shoes, he went and bought a bottle of brandy ; he}; 
staid out all night and all the next day ; on that 
— he laid out the remainder of bis money 
ly, and took the road to the river, fol- 
lowed by all the children of the village. Arrived 
on the ks of the Seine, and having fallen 
several times in his way thither, he pulled off his 
coat, took off his cravat and hat, put the bottle 
to his mouth, ‘and having drained it of the last 
drop, he threw it into the water, leaped in after 
it, and was drowned. The next morning the 
body was found by the fishermen on drawing their 
nets, Thus perished this unfortunate man, Hisfate 
shows us on what a slender thread hangs human 
life. Had there been a pair of shoes in the vil- 
lage to fit him, he would not have had the money | ,, 
to Paris to buy some, and he would have|s, 
eal still alive: by his talents he could have 
gained 12/. to 15/. per month, and had work for 
twelve months certain already ordered. Only 
two days before his death, he expressed how 
happy he was, and how well he lived, having 
excellent dinners and a bottle of good wine a day 
for twenty pence. 

The Psalms.—Notwithstanding the general 
title given to “‘ The Psalms of David,” he was 
by no means the author of the whole hundred 
and fifty. “By the Hebrews, the Book of Psalms 
is called sfr thlin (liber laudwm); and the 
Jearned are of opinion, that David composed 
only about a third of the number. The rest are 
ascribed to Moses, and other sacred authors— 
fifty-one of the Psalms being anonymous. King| 
Ezekias passes for the first collector of the 
Psalms. After the Babylonian captivity, they 
were again collected by Nehemial.—Frim a Fo- 
veign Publication. 

8 Barbier’s Dictionary, a number of works are 
meiitioned, remarkable either for the names of 
the authors or the singularity of the subjects. 
Among them are the following : 

** Historical accannt of the events that occurred 
during the sack of Rome in 1527, by Jacopo 
Bonaparte, gentleman, of San Miniato, an ocular 
witness of that event. ‘Transcribed from the ori- 
ginal manuscript, and printed for the first time 
at Cologne in 1756, with an historical notice of 
the family of Bonaparte. ‘Translated from the 
Italian by M. Hamelin, Paris, 1809.” 

«* Pleadings for the Sieur Vissery of Bois Vale, 
in appeal from a judgment of the police of St. 
Omer, who had ordered the removal of a light- 
ning-rod erected on his house. The cause, to 
which these pleadings refer, was decided by the 
sovereign council of Artois, in May, 1783, Their 
judgment runs thus: ‘ The court reverses the 


‘as they a wome ; “or . attempt 
to prove that lo not belong to the’ human 
Translated from the Lata of Acidalius, 
hy Charles Clapiés, physician ; Paris, 1767.” 


Anzcporss.—On the sth of April, 1814, after 
the levee was over, at the moment when Monsieur, 
now Charles X. was about to return to his apart- 
ments, a French officer approached him, and ad- 
dressing him in amingled toue of embarrassment 
and fear, “* Sir,” said he, “1 come to offer my 
services to your Royal Highness, but it is my 
duty in the first place to inform you, that I have 
served for twenty ran | in the armies of the Re- 
public and of Na The prince replied 
in the most gracious ioe, “« Sir, what you there 
learned will be of great utility to the service of 
the .King.” 

A mayor of a small village in France, having |: 
occasion to give a passport to a. distinguished 
personage in his neighbourhood who was blind of 

an eye, was in great embarrassment on coming to 
the description of his person. Fearful of offend- 
ing the great man, he adopted the ete pO in- 
genious expedient of avoiding the mention o 
deformity. He wrote—Black eyes, one of which 
is absent, 

** Souvré,” said Louis the Fifteenth to the 
commander of that name,“ You are getting 
old ; where do you wish to be interred?” ‘ At 
the foot of your Majesty, Sire,” replied Souvré. 
This answer disconcerted the monarch, who re- 
mained for some time deeply immersed in thought. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Taves of the Wild and the Wonderful, original and 
translated; containing The Prediction—The Yel 
Dwarf—Der Freischutz—The Fortunes of De la Pole— 
and the Lord of ] Maelstram, are announced. 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, ted Trinity College, 
Conteetign, is p ng for publication, A Documenta 
lement to ‘* Who hers a feta Bastlike r in which 
wl be contained recently discovered Papers Letters 
of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and of the Sanden Family. 
A Lady intimates to us, that she is about topublish the 
Contents of her Album, under the title of a The Blu 
k, or Characters and Opinions.” We trust it will be 
better than Albums are in general. 
** Appeal of one half the Human Race, Women, against 
the Ftc Lay of the other half, Men, to retain them in 
a, itical, and thence in Civil and Domestic Slavery, by 








Wm. Thompson. ”—Such is the notice 
the author may succeed in redressing the wron 
whom his gullantry 1 might haye styled, “ the 
of the human-tace ;” had he been as true a knight errant 
in literatyre as Don Quixotte was in arms, 

M. Angelo Mai is said to have made farther Sees 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
E EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
INTERS in WATER COLORS is NOW OPEN, at the 


PA 
lery, 5, Pall-Mall East.—Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 
se COPLEY "FIELDING, Se Secreiany. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
KD Street, Pall-Mall East.--The Exhibition, for the Sale of 
the Works of living Artists of the United Kiagdom, is now open 
to the Public. —-Admittance 1s.—Catalogue is. 
W. LINTON, Sec. 


Reva SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


The General Anniversary Meetin of > 
place at No, 61, Lincoln's inn Fields, on reday, Apa 
when the following Persons were aocesh Oflicers 


for the ensuing year, viz. 
8! The Bishop of St. David's. wee Earl of Charsudon. 
Vice- Presidents. e Rig! . 
The Duke of Newcastle. hee Jon. Si 
The Eiateals of Lansdo Robert Bradstreet, 
ee Caley, 


pene op. of Bath and Wels 
Rarl Grenvill — Cummin 


Fhe ees Connon Yorke. | The Bes Bee ay, D.D. 
The Hae. Geo rn. Meme belie” | Prince’ Cleans Ban” 
«oe pm Mac intosh. Wiliam facet, Bs Esq. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Nares. | William Jerdan, Ess. 
Treasurer. William Martin Leake, Esq. 

Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq. H Petit, ae 
Librarien con Tr. 

The Rev. H. H. Barber . Geo. Richards, D. D. 


Secretary. Williain ‘Tooke 
The Rev. Richard Cattermole. Martin West, ag 

















low [NCORPORATED LITERARY FUND SO. 


CIETY, under the immediate Patronage of his Majesty. 


Pre: 
His Grace the po og of ens 

The Anniversary Festival of be b 
at the —— Hall, on Wednesd Mb = vith BA May 

ir JAMES MACKINTOS 

The Nobility, and MP Scads of neesbess ‘tn itencrely “are ear- 
nestly invited to concur in the objects of a —— ncurporated 
for the Relief of Men of Genius in Distress, who have benefitted 
the world by their writings. . 


hood Vis Vv ecomat Strangford 





rds. 
James Duncan, Fsq. 
m, Huskisson, M.P.| L. C. Humfrey, Esq. 
Sir Stemsford. Raffles Mr. $8 
= R. Hamilton 

Alexander, 


sent us: sme rams Th 


eld. 
= iam Tooke, 
Ww 


“be Stewards; also 
itoin's Inn Fields ; and at the 


Bee of the pee BS. 





of literary treasures at Rome, including fi 
Polybins and Diodorus, and also of Menander. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Aspin’s Mauners and Cus ¥ gy yg 6d. half. bound. 
Hofland’s Alfred Campbell 6s. 6d. half-bound, 
Northern Regions, 12mo. Se. Patt: bon ind. Pay A and 

Venable’s Chancery Practice, 2 vols. Svo. 12. yee 
Leonard and Gertrude, 2 vols. post 18mo. 108, 6d. 
Norris’s History of the London bag oy Fee moting 
Christianity among the dews; vo, 12s. eflerson's 
Tales, third vol. 12mo. 7.0¢. bds.—Flack’s 4 per Cent. 
Interest, 8vo. 10s. bds.—Flack’s Ready Reckoner, 8yo. 
108. 6d. ula. —S n and Portugal (World in Miniature), 
2vols. 18mo. 12. bds.—Swan on Titanus, 8vo. 3x. bds.— 
Welsh’s Life of. Dr, Brown, 8vo. 14s. bds. —Thompson’s 
ieee of W —-, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Bion and Moschus trans- 

a . 6d. bds.—Giter’s Defence of his Reply to 

Dr. Milner, 8vo. 12s. bds.—To-day in Ire} on, & vols. 
Svo. 1/. 4s. bds.—Hints to the Purchasers of Hi 12 
4s. bds.—Davison’s Primitive he won 8vo. 7 . bds. 
—Ward’s Reflections, 12me. 6s, Seok fae +4 Tenure 
and Tenancy, 8vo, 78, Gd, bda,—S tre by Blen- 
eowe, Svo, l0s. Gd. bis. Tage cain Frene a ay 
and fourth volumes, post 8vo. tas. sewed.—Stewart’s 
courses on the Redeemer’s Advent, 8vo. I 108. 6d. M4 send 
Reine Cauziani, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. bds.—Mohs’ Treatise 
on Mineralogy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 16s. bds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G> Many articles are again unavoidably postponed 
our miscellaneous *rs in science, literature, and other 
branches, being this week unusually numerous, and, we 
trust, interesting. To make more room for them we have 
abridged our reviews; and shall next Saturday have a 
great Seon of slighter notices, in the fine arts, new 
ee &e, &e, &e 





of He » will find a letter at our office. 
Bitenbeth' ‘8 pretty sonnet wants general interest. 





Bese pa Sear by me 
» Divinity. Biblical, and Classi- 
35 eee scarce po Rasky and 
racts. 


tad 52, 
ae res om informs his 
the Public, roy owing to the Premises (to which he is ay oy 2 
K romere) won so prbmouiene 5 those hgh ee 
imse r the necessity o giv u 

Trade ;’”’ he has therefore determ Yned o offer Hibs whole ~~ 
valuable Collection of Sccond- hand a Books fas vale 
the Premises he now occupies; to commence on Monday, the 
2grd day of May, at 10 0’ jock in the Marning, and to continue 
each ansconting day at the me hour, 


The ns oom very ns and spaciaus, arrangements will be 
made os £0 alford ss Bo and ta 
those Gentlemen who ma: eased to attend the Sale. 

fe sy wy will be re ly week previous to the Sale, aed 

ad An | ace I om and 








D sng ford’s wyate Hookeeliere York, | 
Bevery, Scarborough, ¥ Webra akefield, Doncaster, 


anchester, Linco ms Louth, on, Gainsborough, 
Notti i of M y 
tart, Res gen = —_ —— aaa ¢ ~~ tJ 


N. M Commissions executed by the Auctianeers as above. 


Dedi ission, to Dr. Birkheck, the first volume of 


E "LONDON MECHANICS’ REGISTER, 
7s. Gd. Boards, moms moe ew a ceething 3S ibe 
ictus ey atthe Vondon Pfeetag| "institutions and 


inal Matter, is now ready for 
af ied R o> ey be be bea ad of “all 


ksellers and Nowsmen iw the 
sions ok - Portrait may be had on applica- 
ties ss the Pub mipessions 


debevune be had, wis by Corie ct etre ee eekly 
Rollin’s Ancient Hidory ears “embellished with 
elegant Copper-plate Maps, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


discovered 
n of the Egyptian Tomb is now 
ab poten eo 
ns vey 
here, with the addit a of the 
adazris ‘Two Shillings. 
hildren, 1s. 





* | In 2 vols. royal 18mo price 11. 4s. in boards, a new Edition, (the 


[PERRY Pee SP ett 
EIRGOOM of bp pad Been "AIN and IRELAND. 


London : print » Beare Cuthell, Clarkes, 
i and Co, Celt, RK random, Boot er, win 
a » Ba ogeters Hatcliard, i arding Rodwell and Martin 

and Co., Kingsbury and Co,, Whittaker, Lloyds, an 





pS NEY, 

A BELLE PaeMMEEES” or Court and 

embellished with a beautifally- 

Port: lane Porter, from an Original Painting 

ey f & tite Female Figures in the most 

‘costume: priately coloured, Its literature, 

from the pens of pracy Bree writers, will be found of a superior 

A Portrait ra her Royal —v ~ Duchess of eats 

n original Paincin: is ration for a 

fonbcoming number. inthetie Av Assemble tes slveady had the 
houowr of preseuting to the public the follow in Portraits :- 

Viscountess Belgrave, from the prcen y by Sir Thomas Law- 

rence, P, R. A., the Canton #5 Denbi shat Lady Ducie, aud Vis- 

per ne senate ape a dia paper may be had 

ce 34. Gd. each, 

ve fis 19 f Ave-Maria-laue, London ; and 

Oliver a and to be, had of all Booksellers 

i ten 


Ts NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 
LITERARY JOURNAL fur MAY, contains, among other 
— fidie D Articles. 
© Cather a with characteristic Portraits and 
Pe ny mmneon Papers, No, 2. Ill, Archibald 
Hepitee Geeaee IV. Do von or Memoirs of a Spaniard | t 
+ Famil rae at “Wo. 6. ay, May Day, and Old May 
May. V 1. Bi ctions of Etou~V IE. London Le See gay 
Cousius, No.3. The teach il. Gries: te 
Darkness of the Middle Ages—IX. ae Women, Ne. one 
"ie Retura from iba a Petit, Drama—X1. Scenes of the 
Past, Na, 1, ce hey. Letters from the East, No. 14, 
jerusatem—X es and ~ alate No. 3.—XIV. Dan- 
u's Memoirs of the ¢ ‘eurt of France—XV. Nouvel Almanac 
3 Gourmandes—XVI. The Vale of Love--XVIE- The Patriot 
before his Txecution XV il. Iuflaence of the Fine Arts—X1X. 
Echo er in Louisiana ‘ 7 —XX.. Review ne New Pub- 
lish and Forsign—-¥X1 - The Drama, Varieties 
i dee nce, General Literature, Politics, Blogtaphy, aud 
Coabhebed and sold by H. Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street, 
removed from Conduit Street,) a sold by Bell and Bradfute 
a mei Joha Cumming, ublin ; and all Booksellers an: 
ewemen, 


Tx MONTHLY MAGAZINE, No. 409, 
we ones ist of May (price 2¢.) contains Researches 











Saunders. 
Fvnors may be had, lately published, in 2 vols. price 11. 8s. 
iu ese s, uniform with the Peerage no the Arms engraved, 
Debrett's Baronetage o England. 
TT tikin’s Reign of Gearge the Third. 
Ine eer ee a new Edition, brought a ae : » the Period of 
ajesty's decease ards, 
ANNALS. uF the REIGN of GEORGE. the 
4 THIRD. By JOHN AIKIN, M.D. 
Printed for Longman, turst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Also may be ‘had, 
Dr. Aikin’s Annals of the Reign of George 
the Third, abridged for the Use of Schools, t2mo. 4s. Gd. bi 
The History of the Reign of George the 
Third. By Robert Bisset, LL.D. Aathor of the Life of Burke, 
ke, Anew eae completed to the Death of the King. 
In In 6 vols. 8vo. 3/.3s. boards. 


England during the ne ays 


HE HIST ‘ORY ‘of ‘ENGLAND, during the 
MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from William 
the Conqueror to the accession of Feary Vit. ; and also the 
History of the Literature, Poet “Rtlinee. ee, progress of the 
Reformation, and of the Lan e of En land during that period. 
By SHARON TURNER, F-A.S. 
Printed for Lekqute,2 iturs z, Rees, O Orme . Brown, and Green. 
f whom may be ha 
The same Work, in 3 vols. ‘to. 61. boards. 
Als os oy the same Autho: 

The History of the ‘Anglo-Saxons, from their 
first Appearance in Europe to the Fad of their Dynasty in Eng- 
land ; comprising the History of Englaud from the earliest Period 
to the — on Conant Iu 3 vols. 8vo, 4th Edit. al. 5s, bds, 


2 vols. 8vo. price 11.1 1s. boards, 
IVE YEARS RESI IDENCE, in the CANA- 
DAS. By E. A. TALBOT, Esq. of the Talbot Settlement, 
Brine anada, 
*rinted for a et Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Gree en. 
No work so full a vy has PE 
ine Canadus, It donde: lete aud ¢ h ink 
ou their — and political | state, and on their uatural history, 
t aracter,’’- Monthly Magazine. 





tes ond Edition, § vols. Sve. 
rds, 














‘ouclusion of Dr. Jarrold’s Essay on the i of} © 
Fac | mpressions—Mr, Thelwall’s Anatomy of Speech—Danish 
tious aud yarn jrection and Use of Lightning 
Reie- Rorthays Mytholo Pages tar ven Chimneys and Preven, 
of Cl eee | Boys r. Cumberland on the Exyptian s Soros 
“Selroni’s jagus—Conduct and Character of lturbidé— 
yubts ee rebasve to the Disiuterment of Cromwell, ent 
shaw aud Sreton—Remarks on Dr. Styles—Essay on 
Pi amie and Atmospheric Pressure~Axioms of Religious 
y—Common Sense—Proposed London University—The 
Ie -ophy of Spuceererety, Criticism: Mr. Campbell and the 
, Quarter! ro and French 
The oa bint Stock nies—Fine Arts—Origiual Poetry— 
of -Philosophica Discovery—Proceedings of Learned 
hoctaies Domestic and Foreign—Patents for Mechanical aud 
Chewiea} nape te en Patents—List of New Patents— 
Honhly mestican Horeigs Literature.—Theatrical 
seg Naso ~ Medias. Commercial, and Agricul- 
ividends—Review of Politics— 
Varieties—Complete List Set New Wuptiestions—Oplinary of the 
Month, with  Piograp! ival Notices—Chrouolo e Mont 
London Iyeidents, Marriages and at n° ed ye Deen 


Published by Geo, B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane aionm 
ghom Communications should be addressed, free of postage 
Te be bad also of all Booksellers: 


aved in Mezzotinto, by Hoget, 10s. 6d. 
Pie ALT of JOH erin ER, Esq. 
Et Fact Edinburgh, Discoverer bet the System for the effec- 


Koworel of Linpediments of Speech 
wi the request of his pare, aiter an Original Picture, 


by Ly: 
Sold by Aoobioeld Coustable ena Co., and William Blackwood 
es ‘ Hurst, Robinson, und Co., Pall-Mall,. and 
. a. 





Views in LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 
The Fourth Number: of this highly finished graphic Work, 





» by Dewint, W, We f and kenzie, is,pub- 
rst, Robinson, « and Co. "90, cee igo aad 8, 


fran 
ay 
woe Fourth Number of Mr. Williams's Views 
wilh be el ext week. 


“The heteees an Irish geaticwan, whose family recently emi- 
grated to Canada, aud settled there, could not fail to uce a 
work of much importance, while stating the results of his own 
observation. "’— Literary Gaxette. 

‘The hy is full of maltiferions information, and is very in- 
structive and interesting.’’— (Gentleman's Magazine. 

* Asa collection of facts, these volumes merit respect for their 
evident fidelity ; and we regard this account of the C anadas as 
the fullest and most circumstantial that has appeared, 

Critiwal Gazette, 

The Monthly Review also, and other Critical Journals of 
authority, represent this work as abounding with valuable in- 
formation, versienierly to all’ Emigrants sad Settlers, 

n 8vo. price 6s, 6d. bo: 
SUPPLEM! ENT to -the PROTESTANT'S 
COMPANION ; contaiting, amou other Subjects in dis- 
cussion, a particular analysis of Bishop Baines's Noval Doctrine 
of Trausubstantiation : at decided variance from the Doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, x. established by the coane il of Trent. 
By the Rev. RLEs DAUBENY, LL.D, 
iaeee ‘on of Sarum, 
Printed for C. and J, Rivington, St. Ponts Church-Yard, and 
aterlou-Place, Pall- 1. 
Of whom mag be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Protestant’ s Companion ; OF. a Season- 
able Preservative against the Errors, C: Pp 
Claims of a Superstitions and Idolatrous Chureh ; Swish a he 
ter respectfully addressed to our Governors, and ‘another to the 
Clergy. Svo. Price 9s. boards 

2. Scripture its own ‘Interpreter ; in a Series 

of Discourse: es, tending to prove, from the connection between the 
Old and New Testament, that the Doctrives of Unitarianism, as 
it is called, ure esa Hecopuc ilable with the general tenor of 

evelation. Secoud Fdition, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

3. A Second Volume a Discourses on various 
Subjects and Occasions. 8vo. 

4. A Third Volume ‘of ‘Discourses on sev LEM 
Subjects. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

5. On the Nature, Progress, and Consequences 
of Schism, 8yo. 7s. 6d: 

Atco, ‘the Archdeacon’s other Works. 








A NOSOLOGICAL, PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 
waite GEORG mae im OGY + 


PARSON DAWSON, M.D. 
at respect for the Author's talents, 
and professi ut. It contains, we will ven- 
ture t# Say, more correct, pa’ a sound practice, than 
sey systematic work ofthe oe me size ia the English language,” 
Chirurgice! Review, April, 1925. 
An exeetlent and simple system of Nosology, and calculated 
ite extremely ysofull to othe student in medicine, as well as te 


Hs aempreaed 


ary Gazette. 
Pritsed for Longman, Tone Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Ou EPILEPTIC ,—eond Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

£ Results sof f Experience in the successful 
& other agvere Nervous Disorders ; 
oy outa = te Memedy > | BMeetwally cael opployes. we 2? 
Royal catego Sure L, Fellow of the 

Also, 4s “rs ‘Author, in 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
A Practical’ Treatise on Todizontion, and 
Rilinns Cong iilectrating the Nature and Treatment of 





uA We edangrely womend i it, and have long beeu convinced 
that sueh a Work was wean taporntively called fi for.’ .S Lavion Medical 


Sold by C * Prince’ ane, Soot and — & Co. 


This day is pubtished, in evo. price 14s. boards, the and Fait. of 
DICTIONARY oF the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE: in which the Words are deduced from their 
Originals, ¢ xplained i in their different Messin s, and authorized 
by the Names of the Writers in whose V ‘hana ey are found, 
By SAMUEL a LINSON, L 
Abridged from the Rev. H.J. Todd's corrected and enlarged 
art Edie ALEXANDER “CHALMERS, F.8.A. 
eve ume contains every Word io Mr. Toda’ 's nq ok 3 
my shane emtont Thousand more than were yiven in Dr. Joha 
son’s Abridgmeut. The whole forms the most extensive Voca- 
balary ever ee, yy in consequence of the Additio..s 
insnid by Mr. it becomes a complete Glossary of the 
early Euglish ete = 
londouw ms rinted mo & J. Rivington; J. Cathell ; J. Nunn; 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and A = ;.T. Cadell il. &W.T. 
Clarke ; Harvey and Daston; J. and A.A Bagst 3 
oosey ami Nons; J. enone ikieethaen P aaeys and Hen ; 
:. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; J, } A Baldwin, 
Cradack, a Joy vewman and © 0% bhe Two di Co.; 
T. Te; temiiten aud Co,; G. B. Whittaker; R. R Beene: 
J, Coli Tan.) 
and Marshall ; G. Mack . Pickering + Wilsen and s, 
Yorks and Sterling mr Slade, Edinburg! ee 
1 whom may be h 
Mr. Todd's Edition of of Johnedn’ s Dictionary, 
complete in 4 vols. -~ Price 111, 14s. boards, 
Abridgment of Johnson's Dictionary, in 
Pearl type, j8mo, 3s, hound. 





Rodwell at "Martin; R. Saunders; Simpkin |! 


KETCH 
ey "" ae WBRERT tie ee 


Secretary to the 5 +) of Scottish aries; 
Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edin argh ied Geo. B. 
Whittaker, Londou 





Price s. 6d, hand ly be 

and Vi igmette ‘Tish 
by three, and one ‘Inch « 
HE LITTLE LEXICON ; or, “ Multum in 

Parvo” of thre ome Langnage; being the most copious 
and complete Abridg f Dr. Johnson's Dic neyo ever pub 
lished, aud fe re © meg sense of the word, a typographical 
« eeere ce li, o be uo incumbrance to a Lady’s retucule, 
tlemau’s waistcoat pocket, and yet so distinctly printed, 
all ages; while, a» a literary Present tv young people, 
it is, in point of utility as well as beauty, matches, 
Iso (in the press, and nearly ready,) 

Johnson's Improved ‘Abridgment, ismo.; and 
Johnsou's School eDictiousry, square 1amo, each price 3s. ? neatly 
bound and letter: 

‘Printed by a sé for se illiam 1 Cole, 10, Newgate-street. 


belliched 


and ‘measuring thew = twe nay 





In one vol. 8vo. price 10¢, Gd, boards, dedicated by permission to 
the s Right Ree the Lord Bis op i * oe 
XERMONS. By the Rev. J. E. N. MOLES: 
\ WORTH, A.M. Carate of Milbrook, — With on Ap- 
pendix, in which certain Ar, sarees againse Baptismal R _ 
hon, derived from supposed Points of Anatogy between 1 
aad Circumcision, are exaii 
Also, by the fame Author, 
The Passover; in which the minute Corre- 
spondence of the Paschal ‘lypes with their Antitypes is shewmteo 
more complete, by the detection “« eats error, 
heretofore prevalent, relative to the dep of the 1 
from Egypt. Price if 
Printed tor C. ~ Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard; and 
Waterloo- Place, Pall- 7. 
rice 4s. 6d. i in boards 
XBERRY'S DRAMAT ic BioGRaRHY, 
and HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES containing the, 
moirs of Kean, Liston, Miss Foot with curious. 
Particulars of "Hay fe and ‘Berkel 4) “Harley, k " 
Sdidens, 3! vison, Pearman, Miss . Ke 
Oxberry, Sapio, Riss 0 O'Neil, Mrs. ts. Jordan, and 
Mrs. Mardyn ; Raendotes (never = published) of the A 
brated Eerformers of the present ot aes 
The Work is embe' ished with striking Keursses of a the 
above-named Performers, engraved in a qhbories style, by Rogers 
and Page, from desigus by Harlowe wild, Wageman, &c, 
The volume is also adorned with an elegant Vignette, and is at 
once, in its literally coutents and pictorial ex) uidianoaes the 
ag vest and most interesting Work ever offered to 
ixaminer, and other leading Newspaper: Caring fl their 
onedank with copious extracts from this volume, is, it is pre- 
sumed, sufficient evidence of its superiority to any thing of the 
kind ever yet produced, 


Just published ‘by — a od 34 -Pessign Booksellers, 


RGUELLES, ELEM! ENTOS de la CIEN- 
CIA de HACIENDA.. 8r0. Board 

La Gerusalemme Liberata, . di Tasso, 
edizione riveduta da'S, KE. a ag ae the elegaut Transiation 
in French by Le Brun. 2 ¥ 

Bouilly, Contes a ma "Fille. Fvol. 12mo. Bad. 6s. 

Conseils 4 ma Fille. 1 vol. 12mo. Bd. 6s. 

—— Encouragements de la Jeunesse. ‘1 vol. 

oO. B 
""Miethode F Facile et abregée pour apprendre 
et retenir Histoire et la Chronologie Universelle. 12m0, +. 

The Traveller's Assistant in Italy, conta 


Collet f Words i mon use in th ish and Jtali: 
Pan ae with th familiar Phrvees ne ‘Diateae ‘TVahle “at 
a 


1 vol, 18mo. “e bound 
Par L. B. 








nd nee 





Coins in htaly, &c . 
ust imported 


L’Honnéte Homme, ou Le Niais, 
Picard. 3 vols. mo. ifs, 








IN THE PRESS, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. ~ = rae corrected, and with 
rtant A 
HE POLITICAL HISTORY of INDIA, from 
the Administration of the Marquess Cornwallis, A.D. Wan 
till the close of chat of the Marquess of Hastings, in 1 
a concluding Chapter on the spent ty and present State of the ied 
Government, at bome and abroad, 
By Major-General Sir NoniN MALC OLM, G,C,B., K.8 
Printing for Joha Murray, Albewarle-street. 





7 Ne ready, in 9 vols, post 8¥o 
REIGN SCENEN and TRAVELLING RE- 
CREATIONS, By JOLIN HOWISON, Esq. of the Hon. 
oe India Company's Service, and Author of ‘Sketches in Upper 
la. 
Coutents :—Life at Sea—Boarding-House Recollections—The 
co of Havanna—A Journey in the Deckar~Two. Days at the 
Cape why eh Ho po—A Voyage from Havanna to New Provideuce 
—Life im pessign ‘The C of Serovc 


rinced ~ r Oliver sand Boyd, Edinburgh; a 
hittaker, ‘London. 


" s, 8 RY va 
RACTICAL ont ik TERNAL EVIDENCE 

against CATHOLIC 15M, with occasional Stricmmréd on Me. 
Butler's ** Book k of the Roman Catholic Charch 5” in Six Letters 
addressed to he . —e among the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain an: 

By the Rev. JOSEPH WHITE, M.A. & B.D, 

in the pgp sd of Seville; Licentiate of Divinity in the 
University of Osuna; formerly Cha ee M ral Preacher 
to the King of Spain ville ; hi peor 
and once Rector of a Jem of the 
town; Synodal Examiner of the Cadiz; Member of 
the Royal 4 Acuemy of Belles Letters of Seville, & s ke.; now # 
Clergyman of the Church of England; Au or of Doblade's 
Letters from ‘Spain. 





and Gea. B, 





in the Royal 
of the College of Saint 1 





Printing for John Murray, Albemarle-street, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Ia a few days, in a beautiful sigue by Cre Fo perk po wal 6d. with 


HE AR ART of BEAUTY; with the best mei means 


of Preserving and Improving the Seege-the re—the 
Complexion—the Eyes—the Lips—the Teeth—and " e Hair; 
Pa numerous Roceigts for Cosmetics, Hair Oil, &c. ; rend the 


ry of Beaaty. 
Printed inted for | Knight = Lacey, Paternoster-row. 


ne a7th, will be aad in 2 vols. 8vo, 
HE PORTICAL WORKS: The Correspon- 
dence, and other Prose Pieces of Awa LETITIA BAR 
BAULD, with a Memoir. By LUCY AIKIN 
Printed for pahgman, Haest, i {orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may 
1. Memoirs of the Court o of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Lucy Aikin, 5th Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 11, 5s. bo 
2. Memoirs of the Court of King one the 
First. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. 3rd Edition. 11. 4s. boards. 


The ee Bee Works will shortly be published ay Henry Colburn, 
TE a he VIE from ft SAMUE 

LIFE of SAMUEL 

of, the Secretary to the Admiralty in the 

sud James LI, comprising his Dia: The = 

659 to 166y, deciphered pom oo pe svigieal Spach hene” 

sian Library, and a Se m from ** Private ater 

nce.” Edited by RICHARD LORD "BRAYBROOKE. 

in. 2 vols. royal 4to. printed uniformly with Evelyn’s Memoirs, 

ane ae ed witht Pe Portraits and other Engravings by the first 


"2. “The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, 











"AON MPA will be Edition, in 2 vols. 

A 'ARATI ESTIMATE of the MINE- 
Sey pe MOSAICAL GEOLOGIES, revised, and en- 
with relation to the recent Publications of Messrs. Buck- 

» Conybeare, beggs y and Humboldt. With au Iutroduction 
. the new ym GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 
This } Batis ins Dissertatory Notes ; 1, On he Mosaic 
ation—2. On the Jubilean Chronology of 
of Rocks—4. Ou M. rg nl uu- 
On the rece 


On 
nm M. Hambelac’s mboldt's 
erous Revolutions of the Earth— 
of Fossi! Human Roms ains at pee vod and Kuerier— ve On the 
Sastera Orig n Caves 
in Limestone seed bey poe og et yf F Nevin. 
*rinting for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS gph ecard THIS DAY. 


ONGS OF A "STRANGER. By LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, 
Printed for Taylor & Hessey, fe lage ctvect ; and 13, Waterloo- 
Place, Pall-Mall. 


OX UTLINES of LECTURES on MENTAL 
DesEases delivered at Edinburg! 
ALEXANDER MORISON, M.D. 
Of the Royal I Galle of Physicians of oT and Edinburgh ; 
Inspecting Physician of the Surrey Lunatic Houses, &c. 
Publ tshed by Highley, Fleet-street. Price 3s 











vols. foolscap 8v O. ais. new Edition, 
ADVENTURES of HAJJ BABA. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





.. the celebrated Author of ** Sylva,” &c. now first 
ited, with Notes. Printed uniformly with Evelyn’s Me- 
anoirs, in 1 vol, royal 4to. and embellished with Engravings. 

3. Sir Jonah Barrington’s Historical Anec- 
dotes of Ireland, ey own Times, with Secret Memoirs of 
the Union: illustrated of the p | Charac- 
ters connected with those Transactions, curious Letters and 
Papers in fac-similie, and above 40 original Portraits, engraved 
A ~ elder Heath. 

jis important Work, the publication of which was com- 
ae. came yours since, but suspended by unavoidable circum 
stances, will 


oN » royal 4to, 
10s. 6d. each ; or on imperial paper, with proof i 








In 2 vols, _ ~ 99 1 vG Edition, of 
AUST. @THE. 
Translation foes the and an 
By Lord FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In 8vo. with fac similies, 10s. 6d. 
SYDNEY PAPERS, consisting ofa Journal of 
the Earl of Leicester, — Original Letters of Algernon 
Sydney. Edited, ie tetee 
eBLENCOWE, A 


.M. 
Printed Matt “Soue) Murray, » ta 


With |¢ 








of the Plates, price 15s. each ; end the Subscribers are requested 
to send their orders for the completion of their Copies to their 
respective Bookseller 
4. Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. 
Written by Herself. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits, &c. 
1S mga or, the Man « Refinement. 


foeged Be dition, revised. Inj x Kel 
miniacences of Michae Kelly of the King’s 
Pegegee cee Theatre Royal en -Lane ; Abroad and at Home : 
including nearly a period of Half'a Century ; with original Anec- 
dotes of man Taccey ished Persons, Political, Literary, and 
Musical, Goon his Majesty. In‘2 vols, 
8vo. with a 79 (Neselg vend 

Memoirs of the Centhens de Genlis. Writ- 
news Herself. Vols. 3 and 4. Editions in French & English, 

emoirs of the Court of France, during the 

Residence (above epi of the Marquis de Dangeau. Now 
first translated fro: French, with Historical and and Critical 
Notes, Inav 

This curious W, ~y will be found *o contain a great number of 
Secret Anecdotes and Facts, hitherto unknown, respecting the 
Courts of France and England, 


Uh hlished Authentic M. 
es 








— ip Historical Documents, 
a for delivery in the course “of the mt week, a full and 
descriptive salaltenp of an invaluable and highly interesting 


UsPibLisuep MANUSCRIPT HISTORI- 
CAL DOCUMENTS ; consisting of Papal Bulls, com- 
mencing in 1997; Ly Charters of the w Countries, 
beginn ning jo 1317 ha! the appendant Seals of the Nobility and 
— tl States, in the =o state of preservation, 
A Collection of above 3000 Pieces relative to Political beg 
fram 1706 to 1726, written in French to Jean Vanden Be Bergh, 
ale uty of the States General of the United Provinces ;—Two 
es, comprising above 160 Letters, written to William the 
Prince of Orange, = Archduke Mathias (afterwards 
Eaaetnes)s yey eee de Bos: Montmorency de a y 
(essagsingzed by Philip the Second}, and others, from 1572 te ; 
rs Ww cf to the Princes bong and Nassau, W ‘it iam 
ipst, rice, Frederick, Henry, William the Second 
. —— Kings Princes, ey a = jes, and Great 
; am them, four from Queen 
Elisabeth of eae Belo ¥ tanh a7 ee pon Fern — her ao 
to William the first Prince of Orange, recommend the Earl 
of Leicester) ; James the Sixth of Scotland (First of Eeelenay 
Frederick and ony = Bohemia, C oaeien the First, Henrietta 
Maria, Princess Mary ke ingham, 8 of 
and Leicester (the favorit of Elizabeth), 8 Sir Heury Bane, Sir 
am way nd Sir Francis Vere; also a Letter in 
be Une xford). each page having the Sign —— “t 
harles the — and countersigued by his Secreta 
A most valuable and multifarious Collection of ks Letters He 
Eminent Literary Men of England, France, and other Countries, 
containing Poetry, Pieces of 
Py a a very — Collection < — Amicorum, 
mong them a quarto Volume present the learned Didbitins 
‘e the Synod held at Dort in the Years 1616 
the Autographs of the Deputies from t 
. o were present at that celebrated Assembly : 
the Deputies of the Low Congpene, Beglind, Scott 
unate, the Helvetic Resatii ic, &e. Ke., having inscribed wit! 
their own hands, (in Hebrew, Greek, ‘Latin, and Foglish) in 
commemoration of that event, ‘which at that time, and long after- 
wards, excited so much attention and discussion. Alsoa Volume 
formerly belougin 





to the Family of Heysius, commencing in 
pA 54 anc Prince in 1623, in which are e > oo 
Auteors Nobles, Learned Men, and other re- 
Th. neue which will be found those of Martin 
Luther 1SAby and Philip de Melanethon, 1856, This Album cou- 
tains Drawings from Subjects in the New Testament, &e.: a 
singular Dance of Death, and Coats of Arms of many of the in- 
dipaats whose hand writin it contains. 
hb mai ay Ree as highly ig, but too for 
aivemeament. 





detail 
a Geutieman of the highest - 
sion in Holand, e. as: Family they Cale 


and preserved, 
3, Wellington-street, Strand, 


and | sense, ~~ written in an un 


Second MODER ERN At rinted, in one vol, gs. boards, 
HE MO THENS: a Dissection and 
IE MODER -# and Things in the Scotch Capital. 
By A MODERN GREEK 
Printed for Knight and oe a 


A DESCRIPTION of THREE ANCIENT 

ORNAMENTED BRICKs, found at different periods in 

Lenten =e c. with ast Phones. “Pores 2s. Gd. 

of ATS Le i kA: Archy Corabill, sad Harditg, Triphook, 
and Lepard, oe emai eoaeere. 








the Society 





NAUGURAL DISCOURS E of HENRY 
BROUGHAM, Esq. M.P. on being installed —" Rector of 
the University of Clasgow, Wednesday neon 
Glasgow: printed at the- epluiveciy 88, Ak J. Duncan, 
for John Smith and Son ‘ow ; A. Constable and Co. Edin- 
burgh; and Lo ngman, H Hare, Rees, and Co. London, 


In one handsome Se. Fone 12s. boards, with a Portrait, 
other Es : 


HE LAST. DAYS of LORD BYRON, with 
his te and Prospects of Gree on a Subjects, «meee 


on the State and 
M of Lord B: pay LIAM PARRY, Off f Artill 
n’s Bri: Commandin, er of Arti 
_ an d Engi neer in the Servi ice of the Gre ~ eks. = 
Printed for | Knight and Lacey, Pa F 


Pay FAVOURS “with” OTHER “ae 


By E. F. D. 

“* This is a pretty, and clever ae volume, containing ten ae 
genious and — mm Be for ti a 
youth. re wal playfalnces about them, which reco: 
mends them Podiet aly ta to a favor more substantial than that of 
Faery ; and we really could not our hand on any publication 
of the class, better adapted either for the encouragement of 
home Joes or for premiums at school, —= F— 1 et is to 
be rewarded by some neat present.””—Lit. Ga 

= This is an interesting little book for youth ‘trees ht Peich good 
style.”’— ron. No. 311. 
Printed for William Cole, ra Renate street. 

















Mrs. Graham’s New Works on amt a 
In one vol. 4to. with En 
Jeena of a VOYAGE to. sieieit ‘and 
RESIDENCE there, durin pert of the Years 1821, 1822, 
1823; eres an Account of ¢! Senebuien which brought 
pty | the Indepen a of the Brazilian Empire. 
MARIA GRAH AM, 
Author a a in India,” &c. &e. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, R , Brown, and Green ; 


and nd Joh Me Murra rray. 
Of whom may be h the same Author, 
Journal of a Residence i in Chile, and Voyage 
ft the Pacific, in the Years 1822 and 1 qpesetied. tk 
Account of the ftevolutions in ee 3 sioce the wear io. on "and 


of the T: 
Lord Cochrane. In one vol. 4to. with Erte al. 12s. Gd. bds. 


vols, 12moe. 
HE REFUGE! ‘By CAPTAIN 











E, a Wakece 
MURGATROYD. NewYork : printed forW illey & Campbell. 
ndon: re-printed for A. K. Newman - Co. 
The following will appear this Sprin 
Realities, not a Novel, a Tale from ‘Real Life. 
By the Author of Correction, Decision, ke. 3) vol 
ather’s Love and a Woman's Friendship, 
or the Widow and her Daughters. By H. R. Moss, Author of 
the Bride and no Wife, ke. 4 vols. 
Parents and Wives, or Inconsistency and Mis- 
takes. By Mrs. Green. 3 vols. 
Valley of Shenandoah, or Memoirs of the 
Graysons. 3 vols. 
George Barnwell, By T.Surr. 5th Edition. 
3 vo! 





—New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price . boards, . 
I ACON: or, Many Things in Few Words. 
4 By the oe: cC.C.COLION, yy Fellow of Kings’ College, 
Cambridge, and Vicar mong § and Fotorsham 
Sold by Reese Py ees Ae Brown, and Green ; 
other sellers. 
ues upon, this Work, see the various 


For notices of, oa at 
etropolitan and Provincial, Foreign 


Reviews and Journals, 
and Domestic. 





Dr. Jones’s History of We 
ine one vol, 8vo. in extra boards, Eons u. wred‘vola 


by J. Williams, 
i Place, Temple Bar; E. 


illiams, Strand ; and Hughes, 
HISTORY of Descriptive of 


pie the Government, Wars, Religion, Laws, Manners, and 
Customs ; Druids, Barks Pedigrees and Language of the Ancient 
Britons and Modern Welsh ; and ofthe ne Tespaieing ) Seamed 
Wales. By JOHN JONES, LL. D., and Barrister at 


I handsome volume, with Plat 6d. 
RACTICAL CHYMICAL MINERALOGY, 
or, Concise and Easy Methods, illustrated by Experiments, 
for —- cher’ Mineral Sub Nature _ Value of the different 


d in their 
Anal: sis, Reductions, &c. reed de r with 2 Description of 
Npasutas and As used by the Scientific Mineral and 
the Processes adopted b; y the Miuer; the whole inte: asa 
Companion soe the ** Portable Mineralogical Cabinet.” 
By FREDERICK JOYCE, Operative Chymist. 
Puloted f for Knight and Lacey, 


A SUPPLEMENT to the WORK ¢ on DISTOR. 


TIONS of the SPINE and BONES of 
By JOHN SHAW, 
es and Lecturer oe Anatomy. 


WE His and Saint cw "s-le-Grand 
WALES, 








Assay 








In this S s given of the Causes and 
Symptoms of that Condition of the Ss ine which is first marked 
by an apparent Enlargement of the Right Shoulder; with Ob- 
servations on the Gymnastic Exercises, and other Means 
have of late been proposed for the Removal of this yd 
and for the Cure of Muscular Contractions and Paralytic Affec- 
tions of the baw 

Plates and Ma 


8vo, 18s. 
EOGRAPI ICALM EMOIRS of NEW 
UTH WALES; containing an Account of the Surveyor. 
General's late Expedition to two New Ports, the Discovery of 
Moreton Bay River, with the Adventures for Seven Months there, 
of Two Shipwrecked Men ; a Route from Bathurst to Lee 
Plains; t rag with a Papers on the Aborigines, et 
Losleay, the Botany, the 4 gabon. oo Agavoany, SS = 
Meteoro! New Sout ales and Van Diemans 
The Omen Ps Papers ee by authority of the Earl Bathurst, 
to whom the Work is dedicated. 
Edited b BARRON FIELD, Fssq. F.L.S. 
Late Judge of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
Printing for — Meret Albemeste- street. 











In a thick 18mo. ane 
fa 15s. ne anew Edition, incl 


yu IE GUIDE to all the WATERING and 
SEA-BATHING PLACES, for 1825; covitaining full and tet tad 
accurate eens of each Place, and of the Curios 

striking Objects in the Environs; and forming an trea 
useful ‘ompanion during a Residence at any of the Soar 
during a Summer Tour in quest of Health or Flessure. a 
Description of the Lakes, and a Tears throu 

Priated for Longman. Hurst, Rees Orme, 

Or if wh: om por Ny a 
The Picture of London, or > complete Guid 
through London and its Environs, with Maps and — Price 

7 puent oe or with 108 on eal dee 

brough shave 20 Bdinous and in maki their a Se 3 
Pabiie should be on their guard agaist imbations under similar 

itles. 


Vv nd May 
ede by.94 phony Sthrereg oe 2 








a Portrait and Mem 
FULL ACCOU NT of the SYSTEM of 
7 FRICTION, as adopted and pursued with the orem 
success in Cases at he racted Joints and Lamon iin ia 
VENOR: a dun a ate eminent Surgeo eon, J 
ord. 
asks ela wi 
Member of the Ro: ege of Surgeons. . 
the pasgeene of = Radel iffe lufirmary, "Oxford. The Third 
in this Work the MoE eS cavenor’ "s system of treating — 
tracted joints, which he practised for a vi and ‘accw- id 
and for which he was so justly pel nod ey is simply mi joint, 
rately des The management of each coureceel OS 
both in simple and = cases, A <_—- . ~ x4 
- TS ife 
by ns of whi ch many limbs —— — to the kai 
have m, OY caved and their use anand. Th hor has been 
anxious to do justice to the late Mr. ee 
flatters himself that practitioners may now 
the remedy, with full confidence of being in 
his mode of applying it, and consequently 
pect the same success that attended his (Mr me 
cases that admit of no relicf, and those for cet is y! ‘gree 
are so clearly pointed haees that the Author trusts rin its 
Gentleman nor even vidual will be liable t ine 
application, as the W ork is is 5 edapted to the capacities general 


noma LP pom. sige and Co.; Mr. H. Slatters 








London: sold 
Oxford ; ond by all Boo! 


0. : Printed the Proprietors, Published every 
nae » by W “ Scuiprs, at the i Lice ore sete Office, 
(Bzeter Change, ) Strand; loulten Strect, 

Ev Meriboroush tos Marka. Sag ht iat; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; AM Pham, Glacpew ; and Cumming, Dublin, 
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